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WHAT WE WILL = FOR ORDERS. 


Run for Orders. esate for Orders. Pray for Orders... Beg for Orders. Bellow for Orders. tay for Orders. 


WHICH SHALL WE DO FOR YOURS? 
ANSWER TO 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO 


CINCINNATI, OAIO. 





——MANUPACTURERS OF— 


FOUNDRY FACINGS. sh 


FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 
SY ~~ ~FOUNDRY EQUIPMENTS. 
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East India Plumbago and Silver Lead; Molders’ Tools, 
. Cupola and Fire Brick, Molding Sands--All 
Kinds and Qualities. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. NO CHARGE FOR TRIAL rosette ter 


*ALL ORDBRS SAIPPED PROMPTLY. 





WE OUTFIT A FOUNDRY COMPLETE. 





The Most Complete Concern of the Kind 


IN TAE COUNTRY .. 





If you’ are about embarking in the Foundry Business, 
let us hear from you. If you will tell us the number of 
Molders you intend to employ, and the largest amount of 
Iron you expect to melt in one hour, we will give you an 
estimate cost and an itemized list with prices attached. We 
have the most complete Foundry Outfits in the country. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


Cupolas, Cranes, Tumbling Barrels, Pig-Iron Testers, La- 
dies, Blowers, Core Ovens, Facings, Blackings, Core 
Compound, Plumbago, Riddles, Shovels, Brush- 
es, Bellows, Pattern letters, or Anything 
about a Foundry. 


LET US AEAR FROM YOU. 





The J.D. Smith Foundry Supply Go. 


CINCINNATI, O., U.S. A. 


Please Mention The Foundry when Writing to Advertisers, 
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WE ARE LEADERS AND ORIGINATORS. OTHERS, FOLLOW. 


CHICAGO FOUNDRY SUPPLY Co. 


18th and Rockwell Sts. and C. B. & Q. R. R. 


CAICAGO, ILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOUNDRY FACINGS, BLACKINGS AND 
FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 





WE ADVERTISE NOTAING BUT WAAT WE KEEP IN STOCK. 


If in want of Foundry Equipments write us, and we will give you the addresses of the man- 
facturers of such. Will recommend you to none but those of the highest integrity and whose 
manufactures are standard and of the latest and most approved patterns and utility. You will 


thus save many dollars, and avoid paying an exorbitant profit to middle men whose entire stock 
in trade consists of a lavish use of printers’ ink. 





MONKS’ MOLDERS TOOLS. 


Importers and Refiners of 


East India Plumbago or Silver Lead. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOUNDERS’ PERFECT WASH. 
High Grade Foundry Facings & Blackings 
a Specialty. 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED, OR NO PAY. 


NO CAARGE FOR TRIAL SAMPLES. WRITE FOR OUR INTRODUCTORY CATALOGUE. 
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THE STURTEVANT 
STEEL 


Pressure Blowers 


—FOR— 





a Cupola Furnaces and Forge 


ee Fires. 


Blower on Adjustable Bed. 










BLOWERS 


Furnished without 
Bed with Separate 
Countershaft. 


BLAST GATES. 


BLOWERS 


THE STURTEVANT 


Direct Connected 


B® Electric Motor. 


a ee tt ea Send for Catalogue. 
A oer 


Blower on Ad‘ustable Bed with Double Enclosed Engine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
91 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 135 N. Third St. PHILADELPHIA. 
15 S. Canal St. CHICAGO. 75 Queen Victoria St., LONDON. 
STOCK CARRIED AT BRANCHES. 
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COMPRESSED AIR HOISTS. STEAM HYDRAULIC STOCK ELEVATORS. 


Ridgway Balanced Steam Hydraulic Grane. 




















- a 
Cut shows § ton Crane in Foundry of Diamond State Iron Co., Wilmington, Del. 


THE GREATEST FOUNDRY CRANE KNOWN. 


Among the plants which we are at this moment equipping with these celebrated Cranes please note these : 

New Bessemer Steel Plant now erecting at Garwood, N. J.. by American Steel Wheel Co.; New 
Foundry of Otis Bros. & Co., Yonkers, N. Y., the world famous elevator builders; New foundry of Sterling 
Co., Barberton, Ohio, makers of the celebrated Stirling boilers; New Foundry of Geo. V. Cresson Co., Phila- 
delphia, one of the finest shops in that city; New Works of Fraser & Chalmers Co.. Chicago, the model plant 
of the country; Boiler Works of John Brennan & Co., Detroit, for handling material. We have already furnish - 
ed dozens of the best foundries in the country with these magnificent cranes. Every Founder who sees this crane at work 


ina foundry falls in love with it. 
W . : 


Because it does the work quick. Does it while other cranes are getting “a move on.’’ Lifts 10 tens as quickly as 
10 pounds and as easily, because it is absolutely noiseless. No shocks, No jars. Never gets out of order. Always 
ready when the molder is. Because it requires no special operator. Every man in shop works it when a lift is wanted. No 
matter how dumb or careless, operator can’t injure himself, the machine or the work. All molders like it. Because it 
works at any desired speed. Like the hour hand of a watch for starting a pattern or cope and then suddenly without shock 
or jar, goes to its full speed. Foundries using it say it saves its cost ina year’s time by good draws, needing little or no 
mending, because being balanced, the crane is easy on buildings and takes small foundation. Swings very easy. A 5-ton 
Ridgway Crane with a 3-ton load on itis in about the same condition-as other cranes with no load at all, because the trolley 
being free it can be sent from end to end of jib in a second. Other cranes take nearly as much power to traverse the 
trolley as to lift the load, and slow is no name for it! Because the Crane is attached to the ordinary steam supply at the 
trifling expense ce“ a little steam pipe, and uses so little steam it is never missed, because this is the greatest power Foun- 
dry Crane ever known. Costs but little more than a first-class hand crane. 


IN MOULDING CAR WHEELS THESE CRANES SAVE 
THEIR CASH IN A YEAR. 
Are Being Adopted by the Best New Car Wheel Works. 


We Build Elevators on Same Steam Hydraulic Plan for Taking Stock 
Cheaply and Quickly to Cupola Platforms. 


COMPRESSED AIR HOISTS. 


We are the original patentees and builders of Pneumatic hoists and have made’ hundreds of them. We do not use 
our patents to exact royalties, but to protect us in the manutacture. With special facilities we build them cheaply. You 
will save money and litigation by buying air hoists from us. 

Don't contract for Crane’s Elevators or Hoists before writing us for circulars and prices. | Give steam, air or water 
pressure radius, height to square of building and capacity desired and we will name satisfactory prices, 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON, 


COATESVILLE, PENN. 
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Detroit Foundry Equipment Co.. 


Office and Works, Michigan Ave. & D.& B. C. R. R. 
DETROIT, MICA. 


West Jackson St. NEW YORK, 47 Cedar St. 








CHICAGO OFFICE, 62 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE WHITING 
PATENT 
CUPOLA 





In Use Everywhere. An Established 
Success. Economical. Durable. 
Substantial. Twelve Sizes. 

All Capacities. 
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mADUIES-ALL SIZES. 


Tumblers, Trucks, Sand Sifters. 
Whiting’s Improved Oar Wheel Foundry System. 





WRITB FOR EBSTIMATES. 
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SOME THINGS BEYOND THE CA- 
PACITY OF THE MOLDING 
MACHINE. 


BY S. BOLLAND. 


CASUAL observer of the foundry 

business to-day, more particularly 
such foundries as make a specialty of 
match work, with and without the mold- 
ing machine, would be apt to make a 
very serious mistake and imagine that 
brains were a superfluous. commodity 
that need not be taken into account 
when the question of hiring molders 
was uppermost; and it would appear, 
at the places above noted that the 
molder has been reduced to a mere 
automaton or patent “Kodak,” with 
this immense disadvantage, that before 
the button is touched for you to “do the 
rest” the operator must move consider- 
able sand and perform an amount of 
athletics truly astonishing, olearly 
demonstrating the fact that no matter at 
whatever degree brains might be rated 
in this undertaking, muscle is most 
assuredly at a discount. 


A little thought will serve to dispel 
some of the illusions which are apt to 
creep in whilst contemplating this inter- 
esting subject. All this remarkable 
display of muscular energy has most un- 
doubtedly been forced upon us by the 
ever increasing demands of manufac- 
turers for a larger number of castings at 
reduced rates, and is but the natural 
outcome of a healthy rivalry and legiti- 
mate competition by intelligent found- 
ers to secure the lion’s share of this 
largely augmented business. 

“The Molding Machine has come to 
stay,” no matter how much opposition 
may be brought to bear against it, and, 





on the whole, I cannot see why there 
should have been such wide spread op- 
position to its more general adoption. 
Other trades have proved how utterly 
impossible itis to stem the tide of 
modern improvements in labor-saving' 
machinery, it therefore behooves us to 
accept the inevitable and gracefully 
welcome the iron manas oneof the 
“fraternity.” Wherever the machine 
can be utilized for the production of 
castings, atruer and more perfect dupli- 
cate of the pattern is obtained in con- 
sequence of the absolute regularity and 
precision of the whole operation; the 
ramming or pressing of the sand around 
the patterns being in every instance the 
same, whilst the withdrawal of the 
patterns and the subsequent closing of 
parts insures a degree of accuracy im- 
possible of attainment by the ordinary 
processes.” 


It is gratifying to notice that the 
various improvements in electric and 
pneumatic cranes are being taken ad- 
vantage of around the molding machines, 
making it infinitely easier for the oper- 
ators, and naturally enabling them to 
accomplish a larger amount of work. I 
am looking forward to an early appli- 
cation, to this industry, of some of the 
numerous admirable methods of mixing 
and conveying which might be readily 
adopted and thus aid in handling the 
immense amount of sand that must be 
used every day. “This isa consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished.” 

Admitting thatthe molding machine 
has well established claims for recog- 
nition, and also, that superior castings, 
within certain limits as to magnitude 
and diversity of parts can be produced 
by its use, yet there will, I presume, 
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always be a very big margin of castings 
to make demanding the ripest judg- 
ment and calling forth the highest order 
of constructive ability for their success- 
ful accomplishment. 

Scientific papers and trade journals 
hasten to inform their readers of the 
immense number of castings produced 
in an hour by the aid of some new con- 
trivance, and every reflective molder 
gets a twinge once in a while when he 
learns of the almost superhuman efforts 
made by some one of his craft to “beat 
the record” and produce a larger amount 
of work in a given time than has ever 
before been accomplished, but we sel- 
dom hear much of the patient plodding 
and anxious hours, and weeks in some 
instances, which have been industriously 
spent to produce some of the very intric- 
ate and critical work that is being made 
in our best foundries every day. 

To rightly determine who do this 
work is not a very hard matter, simply 
because the bad and mediocre molders 
constitute the large majority making it 
absolutely impossible for genius to fail 
in commanding attention, no matter 
how modest and unassuming the indi- 
vidual may be. 

To have the confidence of one’s em- 
ployer or foreman is a source of inward 
satisfaction to any man, but, gratifying 
as this most assuredly is, itis as noth- 
ing compared with the infinite pleasure 
which accompanies a sense of your 
ability to help those around you who 
unfeignedly acknowledge your superior- 
ity and disinterestedly seek your aid. 
To command such proud distinction 
should be the aim of every young 
molder who aspires to a_ leadership 
among his fellows; but unless the 
aspirant for such high honors deter- 
mines to master the first principles of 
his trade, no such eminence awaits him; 
he may rest assured that no amount of 
pretense or bombast will successfully 
take the place of talent when the latter 
quality is absolutely essential. 

With the view of inculeating first 
principles in the minds of such mold- 
ers as are anxious to examine into and 
obtain a more extended knowledge of 
these subjects, I propose taking up the 
several principles, one by one, using 


familiar illustrations in order to their 
proper elucidation. 

When we say that a mold, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, consists 
of an upper, or cope part, in which the 
impression of the top side of the pat- 
tern is carried; anda lower, or nowal 
part, containing the impression of all 
the remaining parts of the pattern; we 
have perhaps, said sufficient to satisfy 
ordinary seeker after knowledge of a 
general kind; how far this generalizing 
comes short of the real thing can only 
be understood by such as are more or 
less skilled in the multitudinous in- 
tricacies attending practice of a higher 
order. 

Aside from the special ability which 
enables the molder to manipulate the 
material out of which he fashions his 
mold, there is constant and imperative 
demands on a mature judgment coupled 
with a measure.of constructive ability 
sufficient to enable him to carry and 
secure all the parts of his mold, not 
only accurately but with absolute safety ; 
and be it remembered, he must meet 
every exigency entirely unaided by any 
of the “helps” which his more fortun- 
ate brethren in the iron industries can 
so easily avail themselves of. 

Presuming that the student in these 
things has been correctly instructed in 
all that pertains to a knowledge of 
molding common objects, we will en- 
quire into methods and principles called 
forth in the moulding of work greater 
in magnitude and more elegant in de- 
sign. One of the chief essentials for 
molding the class of work above men- 
tioned is to separate the mould into as 
many parts as will enable the workman 
to extract his pattern undamaged, as 
well as to leave his mold as free from 
fracture as possible; and at the same 
time easy access for finishing, setting 
and securing cores, etc., must be pro- 
vided for. 

As previously stated in another part 
of my work, it is much easier to accom- 
plish all this in loam than in sand, for 
what might be a comparatively easy job, 
if done in loam, becomes at once a 
critical undertaking when attempted in 
green sand. It is to the latter class of 
work that this present writing is devoted. 











Figs. 1,2 and 3 represent cross sec- 
tions of a class of work commonly met 
with in almost all of our tool and engine 
shops, the first being that of an ordin- 
ary Lathe Bed, whilst the latter may be 
taken for either Engine or Machine 
foundations. Choice has been made of 
these common objects simply because 
they offer the best opportunity for a 
review of the ,underlying principles 
which must govern the molder who 
essays the accomplishment of all such 
jobs, and the treatment of these will 
serve as a guide, and apply to all others 
of a like nature. 


A 
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trouble; but to effect this properly we 
must first have those portions of the 
pattern marked A, B, C and D, made 
separate from the body, as shown at fig. 
4, the body can then rest on the bottom 
surface of the mold and the loose 
pieces in suitable lengths for drawing, 
laid against it afterwards. 

The reasons for this arrangement will 
be fully appreciated if it be understood 
that when the body of the pattern has 
been withdrawn from the sand, the core, 
G, can be lifted out with perfect free- 
dom and the inside pieces, C and D, 
can be taken away without damaging the 























Fig. 1. 
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One great teams in all castings 
similar to fig. 1 is to obtain a perfect 
and clean surface at the parts A, A, and 
this can only be accomplished by cast- 
ing the mold in the position shown at 
fig. 4. This method insures a compara- 
tively clean surface at those parts, 
whilst the sullage, which always forms 
and rises into the upper parts of-the 
mold, find a lodgment where it is less 
objectionable. 

When the mold is wide, as in this case, 
and the outside projections, A and B, 
are narrow, the inside can be lifted out 
and the mold finished without much 





Fig. 5. | 














joint atH,H. The pieces A and B, can 
be then drawn inwards, the operation 
being materially facilitated by having 
ample draft at I, L. 

So much for the general features con- 
nected with molding this job, but we 
have not considered how all this is to be 
done; the casting may be 12, or perhaps, 
30 feet long; if the former length then 
one lifting plate would suffice, but in 
the event of the latter, it might be ad- 
visable to have two or more lengths of 
core, divided at convenient intervals at 
the cross bars. The principle of a lift- 
ing plate for this class of work is shown 
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in plan and side elevation at fig. 5, and 
an end elevation of the same is shown 
at fig. 4. In all cases plates of this 
kind must be made proportionate to the 
weight to be borne upon them, and due 
consideration must be given to such a 
distribution of the lifting handles as 
will insure the least amount of spring, 
or bend, in the plate. 

All lifting handles should be made as 
wide as is practicable with a straight 
turn, as shown at J fig. 4; this allows of 
an easy adjustment of the hook and thus 
insures a straight lift on the core, some- 
thing which cannot be as easily done 
when round eyes are used. 
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In bedding down plates of this kind, 
great care should be taken to have them 
as much above the surface to be lifted 
as will allow the irons to rest thereon 
with only as much sand between as will 
permit of a solid bedding down of the 
iron. Too much care cannot be taken 
to insure a good job here, for it must 
be remembered that this is the founda- 
tion upon which all the weight of the 
core must rest, and no reliance can be 
placed on soft sand. 

Additional stiffness is imparted to 
cores of this description by alternate 


emails 





layers of irons laid cross-wise during the 
process of ramming, as seen at K and 
L fig. 4, and all corners may be still 
further strengthened by an occasional 
gagger being set therein ina diagonal 
position. 

Fig. 5 is a plan view of cross iron in- 
tended for use on such work; all edges 
next the casting are chamfered, but that 
portion which rests on the plate is left 
flat and some increase of thickness 
made in order to meet the requirements 
before mentioned. 

An entire change of procedure is made 
necessary when this job is contracted in 
width. If the opening betwixt the sides 
is considered too small for safety in 

green sand, then recourse must be had 
to a sys- 
tem of dry 
sand cores 
but a ref- 
erence to 
fig. 7 will 
show how 
a very 
small o- 
|} pening 
7 may, with 
\\\\ safety be 
\Q\ utilized 
~ \\\ In the mo- 
Vv \)\\\ ulding of 
i p= = >= “\\|\\ such jobs 

A ‘\\\in green 

— 1 : sand. 
Fig. 6. War Fourest 

Several 
methods present themselves for 
overcoming this difficulty, first of 
which we will notice the one as pre- 
viously explained, and made possible on 
such a reduced plate by setting the same 
with its upper surface on a level with 
the bottom bed, as seen at A, upon 


which surface are laid narrow strips of 
cast iron held together internal webs, as 
seen at B in elevation and plan, these 
standing a little above the surface to be 
lifted, allow the core iron, C, to rest 
solid thereon, making it impossible for 
any damage to ensue, no matter what 
weight the superincumbent core may 
be. The core is still further stiffened 
by the rods marked 1 to 6 respectively, 
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in plan fig. 7 and in end elevation at A 
fig. 8; these latter combine with the 
cross-irons and corner gaggers to make 
this core, narrow as it is, almost, if not 
altogether as firm as the one pre- 
previously described. It will be seen at 
D fig. 7, how to make a wide handle on 
a single stem, and this particular item is 
worth remembering as it will prove very 
useful in a life’s experience amongst 
this class of work. I need not mention 
that the pattern is to be, in this case, as 
for the last, consequently the pieces E 
and F are entirely loose at the first 
move of the core; thereby obviating all 
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for the purpose, and iron stakes could be 
driven down to answer the purpose of 
irons A, fig.8. In all other respects the 
operations ,would be similar to those 
previously explained excepting, that on 
on account of pieces E and F having to 
be withdrawn after the sides were taken 
away, sufficient draft must be allowed to 
make the operation easy and safe, and 
the projections at G and H must neces- 
sarily be made loose to fall down after 
said pieces were drawn out. 

Two important items in side lifting 
‘plates, or “drawbacks,” merit some at- 
tention here, that if once properly 

understood, the rest is 
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danger of dragging down sand at the 
neck, when the core is lifted out. 
Should it be thought desirable to lift 
away the outsides of sucha mold and 
leave the core standing, the iron strips 
B could rest on solid bearings provided 








Cc] comparatively easy. 
First find out how much 
projecting sand is to be 
A}j | carried, and make the 
| | plate wide enough to 
MT allow the irons as much 
length back as will more 
than compensate for the 
weight in front; as seen 
at IT and J, fig. 7. The 
other item is to so place 
the lifting handles, K, 
that a correct lift may be 
taken with the least 
amount of trouble. It 
will be seen that in this 
case the lifting handle, 
K, is set a little forward 
to make up for the extra 
weight on front, and also 
that the handle itself is 
wide, as before explain- 
ed, and therefore any 
discrepancy can be eas- 
ily rectified at that point. 

Ordinarily, a common 
drawback of this kind is 
rammed up and_ the 
hole entirely filled dur- 
ing the operation; to 
be subsequently dug 
around when the mold 
is to be separated, but 
if all of the cope be 
contained within the limits of the draw- 
back’s this extra labor may, in a great 
many instances, be saved by casting 
taper holes at intervals along the 
back of the plate, as seen at L, into 
which stout bars can be driven, as seen 
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at M, fig. 7; these serve as supports for 
boards or plates, thus: obviating the 
extra digging and ramming previously 
spoken of. 

A careful scrutiny of the right hand 
side of fig. 7 will make it apparent that 
all this may be accomplished in a more 
elegant manner than has hitherto been 
suggested, but it must be observed that 
what we have been saying in reference 
to side plates is intended to apply only 
when the nature of the order would not 
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ing care to have them in close proxim- 
ity to the brackets. The position of the 
check when turned up is indicated by 
the broken lines at T. 

This method is very simple, as_ will 
be noticed. The bottom hinges, U, are 
cast fast to the long bar, V, this when 
cast is rammed firmly into the floor with 
its upper edge parallel to the bottom 
bed. Additional rigidity is given by 
inserting a stout bearing plate, W, and 
wedging under the hinge, asseen. The 
upper hinges are to be 
bolted on the back plate 
after all has been firmly 
secured. The fixing, S, is, 
in this case, necessary to 
obtain the required lever- 
age for turning the side 
over on its hinges, and, 
as seen, is secured to the 
bracket by set screws at 
the top. 
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warrant us in adopting more systematic 
methods at an enhanced cost. 

The rig shown consists of an inverted 
lifting plate, N, to which, by means of 
brackets, O, a back plate, P, is attached; 
the hinges, R, upon which the whole 
side is to be turned are placed at suit- 
able intervals along the back plate, tak- 





I have shown at fig. 8 how 
to rest long narrow cores, 
such as we have been dis- 
cussing, the rig is simply 
@ common wooden horse 
with wedges, B and C, 
nailed fast thereon; by this 
means the core can be safe- 
ly housed and the finish- 
ing proceeded with as com- 
fortable as if it were 
hanging in the crane. 

When the jobs are not too 
ponderous and itis desired 
rz to reach every part of 
2 such molds, the method 
@ described at page 45 of 
¢ “The Iron Founder” is most 
assuredly the best, for by 
the method there explained 
everything is contained 
within the limits of the 
flask, and all the extra la- 
bor involved by bedding in 
the floor is entirely saved. 

I have shown at fig. 9 a cheap make- 
shift for small jobs of this class; this 
whole outfit consists of a plate, A, cast 
in one piece, on which is placed a 
wooden frame stiffened at the waist by 
iron bars, B,C and D, after the man- 
ner as before explained at fig. 7. This 
frame may be fitted with a wood cope, or 
































an iron one can be used temporarily if 
the order will not allow of an entire iron 
rig being made. 

It sometimes happens that projections 
occur at certain places along the length 
of foundations, ete., which if provided 
for by the methods as_ previously de- 
scribed, would necessitate the use of 
some very unwieldy plates. Fig. 10 il- 
lustrates how such a difficulty may be 
overcome by a very simple arrange- 
ment; the figure includes plan showing 
the wide projection extending from the 
regular web, B, B; it will be seen that 
the back of the lifting plate, C, has not 
been made wider at that point, thus 
making the surface to be lifted at, A, 
very much wider than the lifting plate 
itself, which, if not provided for would 
inevitably collapse when the plate was 
lifted away. 

The staples, E, seen in end section 
above, are cast in the lifting plate in the 
position shown at D, D in the plans; 
and, as shown in the figure, serves the 
purpose of wedging down the bar, F, 
seen to rest on all the irons, and thus 
securing them firmly to the plate. By 
this means the irons become as one with 
the plate, and absolute safety is assured. 

Fig. 11 shows how the same results 
may be obtained by casting irons in the 
lifting plate, but for general purposes 
the other mode is by far the best, es- 
pecially when the rig must be used more 
than onee. The crank end at A can be 
made very useful on special occasions, 
and materially helps to stiffen a critical 
corner that would otherwise be danger- 
ous to risk in green sand. 

Fig. 12 represents a piece of work 
when the web extends round the end of 
the plate for lifting out the inside. A 
very neat and effective method of carry- 
ing such a core is here shown; the cross 
irons extend to within a short distance 
of the end of the plate, and the remain- 
ing portion is cared for by the crank 
irons, A, set in at right angles to, and 
resting firmly on the cross irons. 

The conditions on such a job are very 
much changed when the inner web is 
widened as shown at fig. 13. This 
emergency is well met by introducing a 
grate, or “grid,” cast for the purpose, 
which, as in all the other cases men- 
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tioned, must havea sure rest on the 
plate, to which it must be firmly secured 
by bolts at the holes indicated. When 
from any cause, whatever, the plate does 
not stand high enough to rest the grid 
upon, then recourse must be had to 
packing; as in all cases of this nature we 
must have iron and iron; a strict ad- 
herence to this rule will save many a 
blunder. 

Fig. 14 shows howto carry away a 
deep overhanging side in green sand 
and is simply the application of the 
principle set forth at fig. 10. The sec- 
tion of lifting plate, A, with handle for 
lifting, B, also staple, C, for securing is 
shown; on which studs, D, for the sup- 
port of bars, E, are resting. On these 
bars the first row of irons, F, are seen 
in position. The same process at the 
two upper tiers brings us to the top row 
of irons, G,on which the bar, I, is placed 
and securely anchored; the bolts, J, 
having been previously set in position 
before the ramming commenced. The 
value of this kind of lifting handle is 
again forcibly demonstrated in this in- 
stance, as by changing the angle a little 
almost every inequality of weight may 
be provided for. 

If a side must be carried away expos- 
ing a web, or projection, of more than 
ordinary dimensions, it is just as well 
to make a flask drawback to cover the 
whole thing; this will serve the double 
purpose of fitting the lower surface and 
carrying away the side. Extra precau- 
tions must, in this case, be taken to pro- 
vide suitable bearings at each corner of 
the flask; these must rest on anchor 
plates set down solid below the mold. 
Fig. 15 is the representation of just such 
amold as would require the arrange- 
ment we have been describing. At A, 
we have the surface level with the floor, 
whilst the surface B, at right angles to 
A, extends to another similar surface 
directly under the flask C. With such 
an arrangement as is here illustrated, 
such work, difficult as it may seem, be- 
comes comparatively simple. 





Enclosed we hand you $1.00 for our sub- 
scription for one year. We think your bright, 
wide awake Journal will fill a long felt want. 

Cuurcu M’r’G Co. 
Morenci, Mich. 
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STOVE PLATE FACINGS. 
BY CHAS. D. PEET. 


HE proper use and manufacture of 
Stove Plate Facings in this country 
have been the source of much vexation 
among Stove Plate and Architectual 
Iron Molders for some time. This is 
is the result of close competition and 
the earnest efforts of all ornamental iron 
workers to excel in turning out silver 
plated castings has given a marked im- 
petus to the manufacture of fine high 
grade facings. 

Almost within the recollection of the 
writer the equipment of every stove 
foundry was not considered complete 
without the primative “facing room” 
with its mortar and pestle, or in a more 
progressive shop, the Ball-mill, but since 
the advent of the numerous foundry 
supply houses with their new and im- 
proved machinery for the manufacture 
of perfect facings and their ponderous 
mills, separators, bolters and refineries, 
the facing mortar has been converted 
into a parting sand pot, the glory has 
departed from the pestle forever and 
the muffled thud of the Ball-mill is 
heard no more. 

It is not the intention in this article 
to review the numerous improvements 
made in the mixing of Stove Plate Fac- 
ings. This has long since ceased to be 
a secret, and the modern facing mill 
does not grind behind closed doors. 
There was a time when every foreman 
or molder had his own secret formula 
for preparing his heavy facing, or 
blacking, which he guarded with jeal- 
ous care, there suiting the facing to his 
own individual notions. Itis all very 
different now. The first and prime ob- 
ject of every facing manufacturer is to 
suit the facings to the sand used, there- 
by insuring good results in “returning,” 
or printing back, and a smoothe silvery 
surface, free from ‘wash marks,” 
“sears,” “rat tails” and other dire effects 
of antagonism between the sand and 
facing. Therefore, if the facing suits 


the sand, it is bound to suit the molder, 
unless he be ignorant or prejudiced. 
Sand for Stove Plate Molding is 
generally found to be open or close, 
according to the location of the banks 


from which it is taken. 


It is also richer 
in silica or alumina for the same reason. 


The closest and finest sand in this 
country comes from Albany and vicinity. 
The more open sands are found further 
west. It is in view of these facts that 
we facing men meet somewhat of an 
obstacle, not from the faciug which we 
furnish these two localities, but generally 
from the molders themselves. 

The body of all Stove Plate Facings 
is Graphite, more commonly called 
Black Lead, or Plumbago—not that 
lead enters at all into its composition, 
but probably from the leady or silvery 
gloss which it shows when rubbed _be- 
tween the fingers, or slicked with the 
tool. Graphite, or carburet of iron, is 
one of the most refractory minerals 
known, hence its value as a facing body. 
But Graphite in its pure state is ex- 
tremely sticky, not as we would term 
molasses or glue, but some peculiar 
property of its own causes it to adhere to 
the sand directly under the pattern and 
also to the pattern causing small particles 
of sand to stick to the pattern when it is 
withdrawn for the second time after 
printing. To overcome this difficulty 
the moulder of the past was obliged to 
dust on the top of the heavy facing a 
slight coating of charcoal or other dry 
substance. ‘This separated the pattern 
from the heavy, or sticky facing, and 
while it answers this purpose admirably 
did not affect the appearance of the 
casting as it was immediately dissipated 
on the molten metal over it. The heavy 
facing being Graphite or carbon of one 
form, unites with the water in the sand 
forming an oxide on the surface of the 
casting, or in other words a skin, or 
veneer. This veneer is called magnetic 
or black oxide of iron, from the union 
of the carbon in the facing and the ox- 
idization which is formed on the casting 
by the decomposition of the water in the 
sand. On the successful deposit of 
this veneer depends the appearance of 
the casting when cold. 

Pure Graphite is uncertain in its 
action in Stove Plate Molding inas- 
much as itis liable to stick, through 
careless handling, and the molder’s 
time and labor are lost. In close fine 
sand this difficulty is easier to overcome 
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than in open sand, as less facing can be 
used, the sand itself making a smoother 
face than sand whichis more open. In 
open sand a different kind of facing is 
required, because if pure Graphite were 
used it would be necessary to dust on 
larger quantities to fill up the crevices 
in the open sand. While a liberal use 
of the pure material would attain the 
desired effect, as far as silvery appear- 
ance is concerned, the difficulty of get- 
ting the pattern out without sticking 
would prevent its use and returning in 
imperative in all fine castings because 
heavy facing will wash if not pressed 
into the sand evenly by returning or 
brushing. 


For use in open sand the leading 
manufacturers of facings are grinding a 
mixture which not only contains Graph- 
ite and other refractory substances in its 
composition, but others which altogether 
overcome the undesirable sticky quality. 
On top of this mixture are used what 
are now termed patent return facings. 
Top, or return facings are said by some 
to be an evil from the fact that early 
experimenters put on the market mys- 
terious compounds which washed before 
the iron and behaved in such annoying 
manner as to somewhat discourage the 
foundrymen who used them. These 
evils have long since been overcome by 
using ingredients that have such an 
affinity for Graphite that they will lay 
where they are dusted and the hottest 
and most fluid iron has no effect upon 
them. 


It will readily be apparent to the 
observing stove plater why the Eastern 
molder “kicks” at our Western facing, 
and vice versa. The Western molder 
goes into the Eastern shop, puts up his 
first mold, slaps on twice as much 
facing as the sand will stand and when 
the castings are discounted by the in- 
spector, or he cannot pass them on 
account of eastern facing, washing or 
sticking and spoiling his work, he never 
stops to think it is his own carelessness 
in applying them, for they are close 
sand facings with which he is not 
familiar. So with the Eastern molder 
in the West. He has been used to dust- 


ing on a spare coat of heavy facing and 
He tries his 


a thick dust of charcoal. 
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old method. The sand is open, the 
heavy facing being less rich in Graphite, 
fails to hold the excessive amount of 
return facing, and the result is the same 
as in the case of his Western brother. 
The evil lies not altogether in the facing 
bag, but in the man who uses it. 

Another great evil is the use of that 
arch-enemy to fine castings, the parting- 
sand bag. Of this evil we prefer to say 
nothing for obvious reasons. Every 
molder is as familiar with it as he is 
with “Gumbo” and like abominations. 
If the time used in shaking the detest- 
ible parting-sand bag over a good mold 
were spent in a slight but effective ap- 
plication of the pattern brush, what 
infinitely better results might be 
attained! 


THE RELATION OF A FOREMAN 
TO HIS MEN. 

HE relation a foreman should bear to 
his men is a subject full of interest to 

all who are placed in charge of others 
as well as those operating under them. 
The impression prevails that a foreman’s 
duties consist largely in the execution 
of his plans, carrying out the views of 
his managers and filling a sort of auto- 
cratic position above those placed in 
his charge, maintain a gulf between 
them across which none shall venture 
by becoming too intimate, and keep his 
men in constant fear of the awful con- 
sequences of breaking down the bar- 
riers that exist between them. Now, the 
subject properly considered, is a deep 
one, and one that should not be lightly 
glanced over and passsd by with a com- 
ment only. The fact, that a scarcity 
exists of good foremen, and the lack of 
competent men qualified to fill foremen’s 
positions is shown by the advertise- 
ments inthe papers and the general 
complaining heard on all sides, the de- 
mand is for men of intelligence, charac- 
ter and reputation for ability, who are 
honest and sober. The character of a 
foreman who is thoroughly qualified, 
and who can be designated by the word 
“good,” may be divided into many sub- 
divisions. He must possess in his re- 
lation to his men, and employers also, a 
composite character, capable of sur- 
mounting the varied difficulties ever 
coming up in the daily routine of work. 
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His education and experience should 
enable him to grasp the character and 
scope of the business in his charge, he 
should be able to concentrate all his 
thought on the work in hand, and look 
after the details with care, ease and 
certainty; he should be painstaking in 
the extreme and have such a degree of 
affection for his work as will inspire 
him to look after every minor consider- 
ation; he must possess patience, have a 
quiet but determined manner in giving 
his instructions, and above all things, 
possess the faculty of cultivating the 
confidence and esteem of his men, as on 
this alone, may, perhaps, rest his entire 
ability to succeed. He should at all 
times encourage new and original ideas 
among his men, as there is no one thing 
the average man is as jealous of as his 
idea, and when suggested to the fore- 
man and then carelessly cast aside by 
him, it is sure to lead to diminished re- 
spect for rules of shop management and 
a lessening of that interest every man 
must have in his work if he is to suc- 
ceed. Itshould be the policy of a fore- 
man to encourage originality on the part 
of his workmen as it leads to thought 
and study, and if he finds it advisable to 
reject their suggestions, let him do so 
pleasantly. He should allow any ap- 
proach towards personal familiarity with 
his men in shop hours and while he 
must maintain a measure of dignity, it 
must not be too marked, how many of us 
have keenly felt the cutting manner of 
the proud and disdainful foreman who 
“knew it all?” who cared nothing for 
other’s ideas and never used them, be- 
ing satisfied with his own superior 
knowledge and gave no thanks for any 
suggestions, and how many of us have 
done work repugnant to our mechanical 
sense, yet compelled by a “know it all” 
foreman, who was so puffed with his own 
conceit as to forget that a workman will 
often see a “short cut” which a busy 
foreman will overlook. No foreman is 
obliged to use any other than gentle- 
manly and reasonable means to arrive 
at the maximum productiveness of his 
men, and nothing is gained by the use 
of coercion, force and profanity to grind 
work out of his men, it is not necessary, 
itis aslur and asatire on the intelli- 


gence of our American mechanics to do 
so. The solution of the problem of how 
to succeed is more apt to be found in 
kind, proper treatment of each man, con- 
tentment in his place, and a knowledge 
that the foreman relies on his manliness, 
honor and ambition to promote the best 
interests of his employers and has a due 
regard for short-comings, will go a long 
way towards adding to any man’s pro- 
ductiveness. 

Few foreman are found who are suf- 
ficiently explicit in giving explanations 
in a full and painstaking manner, too 
many say once what they want and leave 
much (not told) to be guessed at by the 
judgments and ingenuity of the work- 
man, who perhaps, but partially under- 
stands the work in hand; the pains- 
taker will tell and tell again, if neces- 
sary, and his man if not sufficiently sure 
will not be afraid to ask questions. No 
foreman should have his favorite to 
whom all the best work goes, the bane 
of his life will be that favorite, who 
will engender malice, hatred and create 
disturbance by his actions, his indepen- 
dence in the shop, and his assumption 
of authority at all times; all men should 
be treated alike if the best results can 
be expected. » 

Then there is the apprentice. This 
youthful operator should have his mind 
so moulded by constant attention 
through his foreman, as to become 
ultimately a capable and _ pushing 
mechanic, and the policy of every fore- 
man ought to be to inculcate good ideas 
of the craft into their mind by patience, 
explanation and example, to enable 
them to become useful members of the 
trade, and by example, to instill into 
their minds the necessity of certain 
things, that they may become success- 
ful mechanics. Managers pursuing the 
plan of keeping their apprentices up to 
the standard, and when their apprentice- 
ship is over, to hold them as mechanics 
and workmen, soon gather around them 
capable men, well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the place and work, and 
trusty workmen who will carry to suc- 
cess any and all projects entered upon 
by the managers and entrusted to them 
for execution. But the foreman whose 
short ways, cutting speech and general 














carelessness of the outcome of the ap- 
prentice, as shown by his indifference 
to them, is going to prove himself a 
poor man for the position, in the long 
run. The cordiality, frankness and con- 
geniality of a foreman has much to do 
with his success and his personality, 
magnetism and attachment to his men, 
will aid in securing the co-operation of 
the most stubborn of employees. No 
man will hinder a foreman whose aim is 
to forward the work by systematically 
planning, managing, and collecting the 
fog ends of a piece of work, that the 
workmen may intelligently understand 
what is wanted of him and who, when 
approaching a workman, knows just 
what to do to gain his co-operation 
pleasantly, cheerfully and completely. 
The requirements of a foreman to pro- 
perly handle the wide range of charac- 
ters found scattered through an estab- 
lishment and carry the work forward in 
a way to keep everybody good humoredly 
up to his fullest pitch and at the same 
time secure a profit to his employers 
are trying, and the required stock of 
ability is hard to find, but there are, 
without doubt, plenty of men capable to 
hold responsible positions and who need 
the chance only. Every man who rises 
comes from the ranks, and every fore- 
man was once a journeyman and once 
an apprentice. Too much respect for 
all these things cannot be given, and the 
establishment of a perfect unity, co- 
operation, and mutual exchange of 
courtesies in the shop will be produc- 


tive of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


FOUNDING AND METALLURGY. 





As Practiced in the Early Part of 
the Last Century. 





Continued from October. 





Translated from Reaumur for THE Founpry by N. Dan- 
TERVILLE, 


se why does this operation render 

iron capable of taking a hardness 
similar to steel? When I sought to find 
this out, I discovered that it is because 
it converts to steel the first layers of 
iron. Therefore, the files of iron act 
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the same as those of steel, their téeth 
are steel, like the steel files. Experi- 
ments, useless to recite here, entirely 
convinced me of the change of that part 
of the iron to steel, to which the work- 
men paid no attention, they really make 
themselves tools of steel and they think 
them of iron. The conclusion that I 
drew from this observation, is, that the 
materials employed for the prepared 
baths (Trempe en paquet), might be 
the base of compositions suitable to con- 
vert iron to steel; that if those, who 
temper by these preparations, gave a 
fire of greater length to their pieces, 
they would render them steel through- 
out; this would be entirely unnecessary 
with the tools of which we have spoken, 
which do not need to be hard except in 
the first layers; but the remark was 
essential to me, who sought to render 
bars of iron entirely steel. 

The base of the compositions em- 
ployed for the prepared baths (Trempe 
en paquet), are pounded coal, some 
ashes, some soot, which are seasoned 
with salt and which are mixed with 
different matters, be they vegetable, be 
they animal, be they mineral. 

The secrets instructing how to con- 
vert iron to steel refer quite often, for 
the ground work to these compositions; 
but each workman has his favorite in- 
gredients which he uses; he has his 
particular doses of which he makes a 
mystery. 

After all, even if each workman of 
Germany, of England or other countries 
had communicated to me their compo- 
sitions, I would still have attempted the 
experiments which I will describe in 
the following: 

I would not have spared a single one, 
independent of the interests of the king- 
dom (France). The matter was im- 
portant enough in itself to merit, to be 
examined thoroughly. 

It was necessary to assure myself if 
the ingredients which they employed 
were the best, if they could not substi- 
tute others, the effect of which would be 
more sure, or more prompt; to assure 
myself, for example, if certain salts 
merited the preference in which they 
were held; if they did not neglect others 
which could be employed with more 
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success; if they did not use in these 
compositions some substances which 
should be left out as detrimental, or, at 
least, as useless. It was necessary to 
be able to determine the exact doses of 
each matter, to search if there were not 
means attainable to make steel some- 
thing better than that which is made to- 
day; to see how far the perfection of 
steel could be carried. In a word it 
was necessary to reduce to rules the 
manner of working the conversion of 
iron to steel, to make it a known art, 
easy for workmen to follow. 

Sut it is an art which it was necessary 
to invent before it could be described, 
which could only be attained by a num- 
ber of experiments which seemed pro- 
digious, | have dared to attempt them, 
and I shall be well satisfied with the 
work which they cost me if the public 
reap of them some advantage. To report 
the experiments that 1 made and the 
observations which they furnished in an 
order suitable to instruct, I shall divide 
them into different memoirs, which will 
be so many parts of our art. The first 
part of this first memoir will be solely 
employed to make known the road _ that 
I followed to discover the compositions, 
the most suitable to convert iron to steel, 
it will then show what are those composi- 
tions; it will reveal the mysterious part of 
our art. ‘The second memoir will contain 
only general observations instructing 
how to regulate the fire properly, and 
whatever is necessary to prepare for the 
third and fourth memoirs, one of which 
will instruct how to make trials of steel 
on a small seale, and the other will ex- 
plain the construction of the furnace 
and what has reference tothem. In the 
fifth we shall try to characterize the iron 
of the different species with regard to 
the dispositions which they have for be- 
ing converted to steel. We shall give 
in the sixth some observations on the 
changes which are made in the iron 
during its transformation, and a result 
of what it costs to operate it. 

We shall profit of the knowledge 
which these observations will have 
given us to establish the qualities which 
distinguish iron from steel, in a clearer 
manner than has been done hitherto; 
we shall try to do so, be it by the com- 





position, be it by the decomposition of 
steel, be it by the anologie which is 
found between the different ways of 
making steel immediately from the 
castings and the ways of making it with 
forged iron. It is to what are destined 
the seventh, the eighth and the ninth 
memoirs, they will also contain some 
instructions which will not be useless 
in the practice of our art! In the tenth 
we shall be able to give some means of 
judging of the perfections of the differ- 
ent steel and of making a comparison 
of them. In the last memoirs we shall 
try to explain the effect of the trempe, 
we shall examine the different sorts of 
trempe and of amealing metal and we 
shall erect on this matter, important 
enough in the practice of the arts, as 
many as we can. But return we to the 
first part. 

We have then proposed to report in 
this first memoir only the experiments 
relating to the mixing and to the dose 
of materials which enter in the compo- 
sition which seemed to us the more sure 
for changing iron to excellent steel; al- 
though it is the secret part of our art, 
it is not that which is the most interest- 
ing, it is only on account of different at- 
tempts which we would willingly avoid 
relating if this account seemed to us less 
essential. Many of the attempts which 
we recount have not succeeded, we have 
not, however, thought that it is less 
necessary to make mention of them than 
of those which have succeeded better; 
they will save others the toil of repeat- 
ing them, or at least, they will learn the 
degree of success which they may ex- 
pect. It is nearly as important to know 
the materials and the dose of materials 
which should be rejected, as to know 
those which should be employed. 

(To be Continued.) 


A REASON FOR IT. 


ENNIS.—What made the men strike? Did 
they want more wages ? 

Ocu.—No sor, it wus just this; some wan 
sed the walkin dilegats wasn’t earnin’ his 
money, an he heard it, an so he ordhered us to 
shtrike. 


August Miller, a brass molder from Chicago, 
can receive information of value by calling on 
the Police Superintendent at Buffalo. 
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INCRESAING USE OF STEEL 
CASTINGS. 

HE Iron Trade Review, of Cleveland, O., 

is showing a commendable piece of enter- 

prise by sending out a number of circular 

letters to parties who are interested, inviting 

their opinion as to the probable extent to which 

the increased use of steel castings is likely to 

effect the foundry trade, etc., and propose to 

publish the result in a future number of that 

valuable paper. One opinion, that of Mr. John 

Walker, of the Walker M’f’g. Co., of Cleveland, 
we give herewith: 

“Steel castings are taking the place of ordi- 
nary castings and forgings, in a great many 
instances, especially in guns and gun carriage 
works, marine engine framing and bed plates, 
stakes for hydraulic riveters, large gears for 
cable railroad machinery, framing for hydraulic 
presses, punches, etc.” 

Asked whether the results were such as to 
indicate that stee! castings would find an in- 
creasing use, Mr. Walker replied: 

“Yes, and especially so as care and attention 
are given to clean and good castings, by those 
engaged in that class of work. The quality 
of steel castings has been very much improved 
during the last two years. We recently tested 
a broken steel casting, expecting to find it 
defective in quality, but to our surprise the 
tensile strength ran a little over 80,000 pounds 
per square inch. proving at once that the 
machine had been entirely overtaxed, and that 
the material was not at fault.” 


BUSINESS IS GOOD. 

E give space elsewhere to a letter from a 

Bay City, Mich., correspondent, who: 
commences by discrediting the encouraging 
reports published of late by commercial 
agencies, etc., as to condition and outlook for 
the iron business generally and foundry busi- 
ness in particular. It is worthy of note in this 
connection, that following up his own rather 
pessimestic views, he immediately commences 
to picture a roseate view of the condition of 
trade in his own locality, which is all the more 
significent to anyone acquainted with the facts, 
as business in Bay City has not been all it 
should be during late years. THE Founpry 
feels it to be its duty to take issue with its cor- 
respondent in that particular. Business has 
not been better in America for over ten years 
than it has been during 1892, and there is noth- 
ing in the present outlook to warrant the be- 
lief, that all things considered, it will not be 
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even better during 1893. The political aspect 
of the case, in our opinion, is not a very weighty 
one, judging from the comparative apathy of 
the campaign and no matter what its result 
we believe the outcome will not greatly affect 
the general result. 

Before this issue reaches our readers the 
matter will be settled largely for another four 
years, and it becomes the duty of every loyal 
American citizen to maintain an abiding faith 
in the future prosperity of the greatest manu- 
facturing country on earth and he who has the 
most confidence in this respect coupled with 
due caution will fare the best. 


THE FOUNDRYMENS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A LTHOUGH, only in existence but a short 
time,com paratively speaking, the Foundry- 
men’s Association, whose headquarters are in 
Philadelphia, have been instrumental in accom- 
plishing much good. This has been chiefly 
noticeable, probably,through its having brought 
home ina most forcible manner to all of its 
members, the evils from which the foundry 
business has been suffering for many years 
past, and the discussions which have taken 


place at the many meetings which have been 
held, bear evidence of a desire on the part of 
the association todo all in their power to 
secure more favorable conditions and lessen 


ruinous competition. This, however, is of 
minor importance in this movemement as far 
as its future usefulness is concerned, though 
most essential for its present existence as 
furnishing cause for thought and action. The 
fact is that foundrymen in all the large trade 
centers of the country are watching with much 
interest the work of their Philadelphia brethren 
and all that is needed to bring, not only into 
active existence many associations founded on 
similar lines is the assurance that the Phila- 
delphia Association has been a success in its 
work, and that what it has undertaken 
has been in a measure accomplished. 
To those on the outside it has seemed 
doubtful whether men who were in active com- 
petition with each other in business could be 
induced to co-operate to do away with some of 
those evils connected with that very competi- 
tion in which they were such energetic parti- 
cipants, or in other words whether it could be- 
come universal strong and influential enough 
to exert any force in the required direction. 
The evidence at hand is in favor of the associa- 
tion, notwithstanding all the discouraging 


circumstances which have confronted it on the 
start, and as soon as it can be shown that this 
is so beyond doubt, many others can be looked 
for, and in all probability, a national organiza- 
tion will result. As an evidence of what is 
being done in this direction, we reproduce the 
following circular which is being distributed 
by the State Department among certain of its 
foreign representatives: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Oct. 6, 1892. 
To the Consular Officers of the United States 
in England, France and Germany. 

GENTLEMEN:—The Executive Committee of 
the Foundrymen’s Association of Philadelphia 
has requested the department to secure through 
your good offices, certain information concern- 
ing the founding of metals in England, France 
and Germany, to wit: 

1. Is there any combination, association, or understand- 
ing among ironfoundrymen for the regulation of the selling 
prices of their product? 

2. What are the average wages paid forthe different 
classes of labor in iron foundries? 

3. What are the average prices paid by foundrymen for 
iron; fuel, sand and other materials required by them? 

4. What are the average selling prices of the following 
different classes of iron castings: 

(a) Loam casfings. 

(6) Dry-sand castings. 

(c) Green-sand castings, composed of light castings 
weighing less than 500 pounds and heavy castings weigh- 
ing over 500 pounds. 

(@) Chilled-iron car wheels. 


(7) Steel castings. 


(e) Cast-iron water and gas pipes. 


In compliance with the request of the above- 
named association, you are severally requested 
to prepare a report covering the interrogator- 
ies given and transmit the same to the Depart- 
ment at your earliest convenience. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

Atvey A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary. 


THE FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


HE Fovunpry has received the report of the 
seventeenth meeting of the Foundry- 
men’s Association which took place at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, in Philadelphia, on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 5, a large contingent 
of members being present. The chair was 
taken by President Francis Schumann, and 
after the routine reports from the secretary the 
principal business of the meeting was pro- 
ceeded with, viz.: the nomination of officers 
for the ensuing year. The following names 
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were presented unanimously, viz.: President, 
Francis Schumann, of the Tacony Iron and 
Metal Company, Tacony, Pa.; Vice-President, 
Thomas Devlin, of Thomas Devlin & Co., Phila- 
delphia; Treasurer, Josiah Thompson, of J. S. 
Cassin & Co., Philadelphia; Secretary, Howard 
Evans, of J. W. Paxson & Co., Philadelphia. 
For Executive Committee, Walter Wood, of R. 
D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia; Thomas Glover, 
of Glover Brothers, Frankford, Philadelphia; L. 
B.Whitney, of A.Whitney & Sons, Philadelphia; 
A. C. Vansant, of Morris, Tasker & Co., Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia, and Stanley G. Flagg, 
Jr., of Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Evans tendered his resignation of the 
office of Secretary, and intimated a desire that 
he should not be re-elected to that post, on 
account of business exigencies which made it 
almost impossible for him to devote the neces- 
sary time to its duties; but on the urgent re- 
quest of the members present Mr. Evans con- 
sented to reconsider his decision. Several 
speakers testified to the good work done by 
him in the arduous post of secretary since the 
organization of the association and _ his untir- 
ing efforts for its success, and pointed out that 
the loss of his valuable services at the present 
stage of its existence would be most serious 
and detrimental to its well-being in every way. 
The association is to be congratulated on the 
prospect of retaining Mr. Evans’ services for 
another year at any rate. 

As an illustration of the interest which the 
Foundrymen’s Association has aroused, it may 
be mentioned that the Secretary of State has 
volunteered to obtain from the United States 
consuls in Great Britain, France and Germany 
all the information they can collect in regard 
to foundry practice, prices, wages, &c., in those 
countries, and, by his desire, a list of questions 
to be answered by such consular officers has 
been prepared by the Executive Committee 
of the Association and forwarded to the State 
Department accordingly. It is hoped that 
much useful information may be thus secured. 

The association has during the initial year 
of its existence already accomplished a large 
amount of good in the lines on which it was 
founded, viz: the advancement of the foundry 
trade in the United States. A mass of valu- 
able information beariug on the business has 
been gathered from various sources, which will 
prove of great value to foundrymen in general, 
and much benefit has accrued from the venti- 
lation of matters of interest to the trade in the 
meetings of the body. 


The association now numbers about 100 
members, and, as it is national in character, it 
is hoped that many more from all parts of the 
country may join its ranks and thereby bene- 
fit themselves and the foundry industry in 
general, by associating for mutual protection 
and the advancement of the foundry interest. 

The address of the Secretary of the Foundry- 
men’s Association is, Care of J. W. Paxson & 
Co., Pier 45, North Delaware avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE WOODRUFF PATENT SEP- 
ARATING MACHINE. 


HE Woodruff Patent Separating Machine, 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere, is 
the outcome of the demand for something that 
will save the immense waste that but few found- 
ries pay any attention to and which is found in 
the amount of iron frequently thrown away with 
cinders from the cupola. We clip the follow- 
ing from a small, neat catalogue issued on the 
subject by the makers: 

“The inventor and patentee of “The Wood- 
ruff Patent Separating Machine” has solda 
large number—nearly two hundred—of these 
machines solely by personal visits and repre- 
sentation. We have a great many letters com- 
mending them from malleable iron manufac- 
turers, stove manufacturers, car wheel manu- 
facturers, hardware manufacturers and general 
iron founders.” “Can be set up and started by 
any ordinary mechanic. Itcan be successfully 
operated by any laborer who is intelligent 
enough to ship a belt, use an oil can and shovel 
the refuse into the screen or hopper. If you 
are not equipped with cinder barrel, the saving 
affected by this machine in connection with 
such a barrel will pay for both in a short time, 
in spite of present low price of iron.” 

“A barrowful of refuse will pass through the 
separator in three or four minutes, all the iron 
being deposited in box provided for it, and all 
other materials thrown to rear of machine.” 


PATTERN LETTERS. 


E take pleasure in calling the attention of 

our readers to the advertisement which 
appears elsewhere, of H. W. Knight & Son, 
Seneca Falls, New York, manufacturers of Pat- 


tern Letters and Figures. This firm make a 
specialty of these goods and issue a neat cata- 
logue, which gives a very good idea of the many 
styles they keep in stock, prices, etc. 
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STEEL MOLDING. 
(Third Paper.) 
BY JOHN PETTIGEW. 


- my last paper I gave a few examples 

of the bother we had, caused by the 
great shrinkage of steel when in an 
almost semi-fluid state, and incidently 
mentioned the great strain there is in 
all steel castings when cold. Of course, 
in all works like these there is a great 
deal of scrap to break up, especially old 
moulds and steel scraps, heavy ladle 
sculls and old machinery for which 
heavy drop balls are used. These had 
been made of cast iron, but they wore 
out very quick and was almost a con- 
stant job in the foundry, so we tried 
them of steel. ‘These are made nearly 
egg-shaped with an eye bolt cast in the 
longest end. Some of the first we made 
stood the drop very few times, breaking 
in two at the greatest diameter. Others 


again would spawl off in leaf like flakes 
about half an inch thick and would con- 
tinue spawling off for as much as three 
inches, the fracture between every one 
of these flakes being nearly smooth, 


We had the cast iron ones break in two 
before, especially when made of hard 
iron, but the flaking was something new. 
‘lo try and get over these difficulties we 
tried to anneal them, using an oven that 
had been built for case hardening. Let- 
ting the ball nearly cool in the mould 
we would put them in the oven and fire 
hard for from 16 to 20 hours, after 
which we would make the oven as air 
tight as possible and let them stay in 
till nearly cold, this was very successful, 
so much so thatadrop ball is rarely 
made now, they stand so well. We 
found that our castings would stand so 
much better,especially those subjected to 
sudden blows or strains when they were 
well annealed. That when we were 
making nothing but hard or rail steel 
we annealed everything, thereby saving 
a great many castings that were other- 
wise apt to fly when in work. Another 
good result of the annealing was, that 
castings too hard to work in the machine 
shop before being annealed, if carefully 
cooled, excluding air as much as possible, 
could be machined with comparative 
ease, but if exposed to the atmosphere 
the skin was almost impossible to break. 


There is scarcely a pattern comes into 
the foundry for steel but has to be 
treated for shrinkage cracks in a differ- 
entway. We have quite a large number 
of table rollers to make that give us a 
good deal of trouble, they are 9 inches in 
diameter and 7 feet 6inches long with a 
hole in each end 4 inches square, the body 
of the roller is only ? of an inch thick 
with a heavy piece on each end 9 inches 
long, they draw apart where the heavy 
end joins the light part of the casting 9 
inches from the end. There are two 
causes operating to produce this crack- 
ing, the length of the walls of the moulds 
and the shape of the core, the length of 
the mould holding the outside of the 
casting and the inside core keeping the 
heavy ends from following the lighter 
body. The only way we have found to 
fix this is to cast fins or wings around 
the roller, about 6 on each end. This 
being thin at the outer edges set very 
quickly and pull the heavy part along 
with the body of the roller. If the steel 
is very hard these wings would be better 
carried along the whole length. Of 
course, they have got to be cut off when 
dressing the casting. We got into a 
way of casting these ribs or wings inside 
of the roller, which helped strengthen 
the casting, as they have very heavy 
work to do. I seein some places the 
same plan is adopted on the necks of 
the heavy pinions used in driving roll 
trains, but we have had no trouble with 
them, fixing the flask in which they are 
cast so they can be relieved easily and 
tapering our risers so there can be no 
hold. I understand in some shops there 
are sheet iron shells used on work like 
the two last pieces mentioned, the theory 
being the steel in contracting will slide 
in the shell, or that the surface of the 
casting will be made stronger by the 
adherence of the shell. We have never 
seen it done and therefore cannot say 
how successful it is. Since writing the 
first paper I have seen an article in the 
American Manufacturer, translated 
from the French, which I think will be in- 
teresting information in connection with 
these papers and as they are meant to 
help every person who wishes to use 
the information, the way it is done in 
France might prove better than the way 
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we do it here. 
is as follows: 

In La Metallurgie M.L. Camfruden 
discusses the subject of molds for cast- 
ing steel concerning which so little is 
known. Weare indebted to the Colliery 
Guardian for the translation. We have 
condensed the article somewhat. 

Coke enters into the composition of 
most of the molding sand used, to which 
it communicates a certain porosity which 
favors the passage of the gases. The 
coke also absorbs part of the moisture, 
which tends to keep the sand in good 
condition. For steel foundry purposes 
the purest kinds of coke are always the 
best. The composition of coke of suit- 
able quality is about as follows: Car- 
bon, 92 per cent; ash, 5 per cent; oxygen, 
nitrogen and hydrogen, 3 per cent. The 
preparation of the coke is most simple. 
It is broken with the hammer, crushed 
in a mill and sifted. It is then ready 
for the sand. 

PLumBaGo.—Artificial graphite which 
attaches itself to the retorts in which 
the distillation of coal is carried on for 


The article in question 


obtaining lighting gas is a black hard 
substance with a density of about 2.1. 
Broken, pulverized and sifted, like coke, 
this artificial graphite is of great use in 
the preparation of sand for molds, which 


it renders refractory. Plumbago is one 
of the most difficult substances known 
to bring toa state of fusion. It is on 
this account also, that this same plum- 
bago is utilized for manufacturing 
crucibles. From its composition, graph- 
ite approaches more nearly than any 
other body to pure carbon. Good 
graphite contains as muchas 98 per 
cent of carbon and 2 per cent of ash. 
Graphite appears to be oily to the touch, 
and it preserves this property in high 
temperatures, so that the presence of 
plumbago in the molds facilitates the 
removal of finished pieces. Moreover, 
most frequently they take care, in order 
to favor removal from the mold and to 
avoid the adherence of the metal, to coat 
over the interior of the mold with a 
layer of plumbago. 

Brick Dersris.—Most of the metal- 
lurgical apparata are constructed of 
refractory bricks, or at least lined with 
such bricks. When an apparatus has 


finished its work and has to be de- 
molished in order to be reconstructed, 
the whole bricks are put on one side to 
be used again; the debris, carefully 
cleaned or chipped, is pulverized, and 
enters into the manufacture of mortar 
employed for forming the joints in 
masonry of refractory bricks. The 
same mortar may be utilized for coating 
over the ladles and various accessories 
of the tapping apparatus. 

Sitica Brick.—These are used for 
constructing those parts of the metal- 
lurgical apparatus which have to sup- 
port the greatest amount of heat. The 
singular property possessed in addition 
by silica bricks of expanding under heat 
instead of contracting like refractory 
earth, magnesia, &c., causes them to be 
sought for and utilized for the building 
of Martin-Siemens furnace vaults. The 
air and gas ways and the flues of these 
furnaces are also built of silica bricks. 
On the demolition of the furnaces the 
silica bricks are preserved with even 
more care than the refractory bricks. 
The debris incapable of being used in 
the construction is crushed small and 
sifted. In this way a sand is obtained 
which is in no way inferior to good 
quartz. The composition of silica bricks 
is ordinarily as follows: Silica, 98 per 
cent; lime, oxides of iron, alumina, «&c., 
2 per cent. It is necessary also, to take 
into account the physical state of this 
product, maintained during a long time 
at avery high temperature, so that it 
has lost all its hygrometric properties 
and realized all the changes of volume 
of which it is susceptible. 

The crucible debris constitutes for 
the steel founder a most precious re- 
source. It must not be lost sight of 
that the crucibles of refractory earth 
employed for the fusion of the steel are 
made with a scrupulous care which 
might seem absurd to persons not 
familiar with the difficulties of fusion. 
The manufacturers of crucibles, or the 
works which make their own crucibles, 
conceal as far as possible the details of 
their manufacture of these vessels of 
earth. The following, however, area 
few general indications on this subject, 
on which they are able to graft a good 
number of variations. 
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A good refractory earth is taken and 
treated as follows: (1) Preparation of 
the earth, which is sifted by hand to 
eliminate everything of a stony, silice- 
ous or foreign nature. (2) Pulveriza- 
tion of this earth so as to produce a 
semi-fine powder. (3) Formation of a 
flexible paste with the addition of water. 
(4) Transformation of the paste into 
pieces of square section, about 2 or 3 
em.thick and 15cm. long. These pieces 
are roughly made. (5) Heating these 
pieces to a good red heat. (6) Pulver- 
ization of the pieces to obtain a fine 
powder. (7) Addition of water to this 
fine powder and methodical working-up 
of the paste produced. This working- 
up is the longest and most disagreeable 
operation of all; it is performed by men 
who tread the paste with their bare feet. 
(8) Manufacture of the crucible itself. 
At the moment of molding, or rather of 
withdrawing of the crucible, the paste 
is extremely flexible, and yet has 
sufficient body to support the upper 
parts of the erucible. (9) Drying of 
the crucible. Performed under heat 
this drying is very rapid, too rapid even, 
for the crucibles dried in this way do 
not always behave well in the fire. 
Dried ata low temperature—52 to 62 
degrees. Fubr.--in places constructed for 
the purpose, the operation lasts from 
5 to 6 months. 

In the Exposition of 1889 there were 
to be seen some crucibles which had 
furnished from 40 to 50 tappings, and 
even more. In spite of these great ex- 
ceptions, the ordinary crucibles do not 
stand more than from eight to twelve 
tappings on an average. When they 
are worn out they are scaled to remove 
the scoria adhering to them, and then 
broken up and sifted, when a refractory 
earth is obtained the composition of 
which is about as follows: Silica, 58 
per cent; alumina, 40 per cent; lime, 
carbon, &ec., 2 per cent. In like manner 
as the sand proceeding from the debris 
of the silica bricks so the earth result- 
ing from the utilization of the old re- 
fractory crucibles are of great use for 
the molds. Unfortunately, the cost of 
these substances is very high; it com- 
monly reaches 60 fr. perton. The earth 
from old crucibles is often defective, 


and it is seldom used for making molds 
for large castings. It is employed for 
molds intended for castings of pieces of 
less weight. 


NOTICE. 


All advertisements under this head given two 
insertions free of charge when placed therein 
by subscribers. All others will be charged 2 
cents per word for each insertion. 


WANTED —Foundry foreman in Chicago. Give ex- 
perience, references and wages wanted. Address ‘‘L. 
X.."* this office. 10 


WANTED—Foundry foreman: one that understands 
green and dry sand work and thoroughly conversant with 
modern methods, and can handle men with good advan- 
tage; must be temperate and steady; totake charge of 
modern foundry fitted up with first-class appliances, it 
being part of an elaborate new manufacturing plant 
situated in a beautiful city of 10,000 inhabitatts: unsur- 
passed school and church privileges. Address, stating 
age and salary wanted.‘ A,” care of Founpry, Detroit, 
Mich. 10 


WANTED—Foundry foreman, in Chicago; give exp: r- 
ience, reference and wages wanted. Address. “IT. X .” 
this office 10 


FOR SALE—Foundry business. We offer our business 
forsale. Weare located in central New York in a place 
of about 8,000 inhabitants, a live, growing town, has more 
than doubled its population in ten years and bids fair to 
continue. We have the only foundry ia this vicinity. but 
owing to our health being poor we want to get out of all 
kinds of business and try some other climate. We have 
not been able to give itas much attention as it should 
have, and declined to take contracts which would amount 
to several thousand dollars a year on that account. We 
carry a stock of from $3,000to $5.000, could he re- 
duced to suit customer. Address. “J. M.*’ 81 Ford Ave., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 10 


FOR SALE—Half interest in foundry and machine 
shop; No. 1 opening for a molder or machinist: good 
location; will sellcheap John E. Warr, Atlantic, Ia 10 


FOR SALE—Foundry and machine shop in a flonrish- 
ing manufacturing city; small capital required; satisfac- 
tory reasons forselling. Address, Wm. Engbeing, 
Cedarburg, Wis 10 


WANTED—A good practical moulder to invest $500 to 
$1,000 in a small jobbing foundry doing a good business 
in a growing town and to take charge of andrun it. A 
good thing for the right man. Address, Machinist, care 
THE Founpry. 


Remember that to clubs of eight or more 
THE FOUNDRY will be sent for one year 
for 75 cents each. 


The brass foundry of the Cox Brass Mfg. 
Company, of Albany, N. Y., has been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The loss is $15,000 
and the insurance $10,000. 
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NEW FOUNDRY ENTERPRISES. 


Colorado City, Colo., is to have a new foundry. 

The Butler M’f’g. Co., of Butler, Ind., are 
building a foundry in which they will make the 
castings for their wind-mills, pumps, etc, 

H. L. Chapman, of White Pigeon, Mich., has 
removed to Marcellus. 

The new foundry of the Church M’f’g. Co., 
at Adrian, Mich., is about completed. 

The Hinsdale Foundry at Springfield, Mass., 
will be ready for occupancy in two months. It 
will be 44x75 feet. 

The Saugatuck Iron Foundry has been in- 
corported in New York City; capital $30,000, to 
manufacture furnaces, ranges, etc. 

The Iron Foundry Co., at Birmingham, will 
probably begin the erection of its contemplated 
new addition at no very distant date. 

An addition of 60x60 feet is being built to the 
iron foundry of the Portsmouth Machine Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

The Forbes Malleable Iron Works, at Rock- 
ford. Ill., are building an addition to their 
foundry that will give working room for 75 
molders. 

The Chester Steel Casting Co., of Chester, 
Pa., are building an addition to their foundry, 
which will be 50x50 feet, a new furnace house 
40x40 feet, and a gas house 50x80 feet. 


The Menominee Iron Works have incorpor- 
ated at Menominee, Mich., with a capital 
stock of $25,000. A large machine shop and 
foundry will be erected at once. 


The Ludington Daily Mail is authority for 
the statement that the city has secured a foun- 
dry, to be moved from Chicago and give em- 
ployment to from 50 to 100 hands the first 
season. A brick building 50x150 feet will be 
erected immediately. 


The tna Foundry and Machine Company, 
at Warren, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 The incorporators are 
H. K. Taylor, H. M. Garlick, Lioyd Booth, 
C. H. Booth and C. W. Bray. <A complete 
organization has not been affected yet. The 
establishment was formerly the {tna Machine 
Company, which has been conducted by the 
Lloyd-Booth Company for more than five 
months. It is the intention of the incorpora- 
tors to make many improvements. The output 
of the plant will be tin plate and general rol- 
ling mill machinery. J. W. Russel, of Hub- 
bard, wil! manage the concern. 


Ross Meham Co., Chattanooga, are in their 
new foundry. 

A new foundry and machine shop to cost 
$10,000 will be built at St. Joseph, Mich. 

The Geauga Foundry M’f’g. Co., of Cleveland, 
O., was organized nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago by Blair & Sanford, and has been 
in continuous business ever since. Their capa- 
city is 25 stoves a day, employ 45 men and carry 
from 1,000 to 1,500 stoves in stock. 

The Ontario Malleable Iron Company has 
been incorporated at Oshawa, Ont,, with a 
capital stock of $0,000, to manufacture cast- 
ings and other forms of iron, steel and other 
metals. Wm. F. Cowan and John Cowan are 
numbered among the ineorporators. 


The proposed steel foundry for Japan will, 
according to the Japan Weekly Gazette, un- 


doubtedly become an accomplished thing,’ 


despite the fact that the Japanese Diet has 
twice rejected the proposal. The necessity for 
the foundry is recognized, but the scheme laid 
before the Diet was not sufficiently investigat- 
ed, and the Upper House adopted a represen- 
tation to be sent to the Government asking for 
further detailed investigations. The naval 
authorities contemplate bringing forward a 
scheme next session. 


R. Hoe, the well-known printing press manu- 
facturer of Brooklyn, has leased the foundry 
formerly operated by Robt. Dawson & Sons at 
South Smith street and Kent avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. They began operations there Nov. Ist. 
Sam Henry, who has been in the employ of the 
firm for the last 12 years and has been assistant 
foreman of their New York foundry for several 
years, takes charge. Mr. Henry is well known 
as a thorough mechanic, with splendid execu- 
tive ability and his selection will reflect credit 
on the firm. Between 30 and 40 molders will 
be employed. 


If you are not already a subscriber to THE 
FOUNDRY, you should be. Why not forma 
club and take advantage of reduced rates. 
Eight or more subscribers can have it sent to 
each address for 75 cents each. 


The new foundry of the Schnectady, N. Y., 
Locomotive Works is in operation, It is 387x 
100 feet, 2 stories high and well lighted. The 
works now employ 1,875 hands and turn out 30 
engines a month. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., ITEMS. 


The Western Steel and Iron Castings 
Co., a concern just got in active opera- 
tion, are now turning out a superior 
class of crucible steel castings, the metal 
being particularly good. They have 6 
furnaces, 2 pots each and cast twice 
daily. Are doing avery general class 
of work in machine, car, locomotive 
castings, cable grips and miscellaneous 
class of work. Mr. Mather, the man- 
ager, isan old steel maker of 30 years 
experience and Mr. Sandmeyer is a 
young man of great experience in furn- 
ace building, having built furnaces in 
nearly every large plant in the country. 
Their success is certain and the proof 
of the superiority of their work is the 
overwhelming quantity of orders now 
on hand. 

The [ron Foundries here keep pretty 
busy and seem to have plenty in sight 
for some time to come, while building 
work is slacking up some. The machin- 
ery trade keeps good and the demand 
seems to keep up pretty well. The 
stove foundry is crowded and is 6 weeks 
behind, and is casting every pound they 
can to keep up. The foundries devoted 
to special lines of work are so busy that 
they can not give any attention to other 
work. 

Good molders are still in demand, as 
in fact, they always are. Wages seem 
to be good. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 

OOD agents are wanted in every city to 

represent THE Founpry. From this time 
forward it will be a paper that will sell on 
sight and every man who takes even the very 
slightest degree of interest in the foundry 
business or anything pertaining thereto will 
find it indispensable. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


OMMENCING with the December num. 
ber Tae Founery will begin the publi- 
cation of a series of portraits, accompanied 
with biographical sketches of men who have 
helped to make the foundry business in America 
famous and who have added lustre to it and 
brought honor to themselves by their connec- 
tion with this important branch of America’s 
industries. Watch for it. 


STRAIGHT TO THE POINT. 


RAIG, RIDGEWAY & SON, of Coatesville, 
Pa., in sending in their advertisement, 
relieve themselves as follows : 

“We have been so very much occupied - in 
keeping up the demand with our present facili- 
ties that we have taken no pains to hunt up 
customers. We have lately, however, felt the 
ambition to greatly increase our capacity and 
were woncering how to reach the foundry trade 
in the best way, when your paper came tu 
hand like a Godsend, and we are prompt to 
take your largest space. It has always been a 
mystery to us while while all other trades had 
their multitude of trade papers, why there has 
been none in the foundry trade. ‘There is a 
large clientage among the men and a good 
field among advertisers, and if you manage 
withany sort of skill you will soon have a 
mighty good paper. We especially want to 
reach the men who work in the foundries, for 
it is from them the foremen come, and it is the 
foreman whd would say, for instance, “if you 
will get me one of those rapid Ridgway cranes, 
I will turn out more work at less cost,” and it 
is talk like that that wakes them up in the 
office.” 


Subscribe for THE FOUNDRY. Only 
$1.00 a year. 


TuHE Founpry is certainly a new departure 
in the way of an iron work paper, and deserves 
the patronage of every molder in the land. 

D. H. Uxric#, 
National Iron Works, Spokane, Wash. 


I sincerely hope its support will be such as 
will insure its life to a good old age. 
F. B. SHAFFER, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
We received your “sample copy” of THE 
Founpry, and heartily endorse the publication 
of such a journal in the interests of the foun- 
dry business. We sincerely hope you will 
make it as practical as possible in all respects, 
and that through your efforts in this direction 
that our business may receive its proper posi- 
tion among other mechanical industries. We 
wish you success by subscribing for a copy for 
one year, and using our influence to get others 
to do likewise. Yours respectfully, 
JamMes ANDERSON & Sons, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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VIRGINIA AS A PRODUCER OF 
FOUNDRY IRON. 


R. CHARLES CATLETT in a recent 
communication to Yost’s Weekly, states 
that Virginia furnaces can make a first-class 
foundry iron at the present prices, and at a 
profit. If they do this the effect on the future 
development of the iron industry cannot be 
overestimated. Virginia would be looked to as 
the great producer of foundry iron in this 
country, the present furnaces would be pushed 
with renewed vigor, while the most conserva- 
tive capitalist would hardly fail toinvest where 
the furnaces were able to make good their 
claims and meet successfully the hardest times 
known. To do this, however, a majority of the 
furnaces will have to make improvements look- 
ing to more economic methods. 


I believe there is plenty of room for a journal 
of this kind, and think it will be of advantage 
to the manufacturer and moulder alike. 

F. L. Lanpacna, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


HOW TO MEND CAST IRON. 


T is generally thought that when any cast 
iron object is broken thatis the end of it 
and it is useless to try to mend it. A clever 
amateur workman tells the New York Tribune 
that a cement may be made which will hold 
the parts together perfectly. It is as follows: 
Take two ounces of sal-ammoniac, one ounce of 
sub-limed sulphur and one pound of cast iron 
filings; mix in amortar and keep the powder 
perfectly dry. When it is to be used, mix it 
with twenty times its weight of clean iron fil- 
ings; grind the whole in a mortar, wet with 
water until it becomes a paste and apply to 
the parts to be mended. After a while it will 
become asstrong and hard as any part of the 
metal. 


The Patternmakers of America are likely to 
have a neat trade journal of their own before 
very long if its present editors have their way 
about it. The October number is greatly im- 
proved, and Messrs. Kuberg & Diehl deserve 
to be congratulated. Address 152 Pulaski St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., or 759 Carrol Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Invite some of the men in your shop, who 
are interested, to join you in forming a club 
and get this paper for 75 cents a year each. 
Try it. 


We believe that a good many foundrymen, 
and notably those who melt iron for the manu- 
facture of machinery and for light castings, do 
not sufficiently appreciate the advantages which 
might accrue to them by using charcoal iron 


more largely. Charcoal iron has been selling 


at very low prices for a long time, and in cer- 
tain sections of the country, notably those 
cheaply reached by the Michigan product, the 
cost over good coke iron is not very great. In 
a good many cases the slightly higher cost 
would be more than compensated for by con- 
siderably increased strength, and it might be 
possible to cheapen the mixture without much 
sacrifice of that advantage by using lower 
grades of coke irons. The difference between 
charcoal irons and good coke pig is only about 
$1.50 to $2 in the leading markets on the 
Lakes—an amount which does not cut much 
of a figure in the cost of many kinds of castings 
when greater strength is considered. Sellers 
of charcoal:pig might do good missionary work 
in this direction, particularly if they are in a 
position to give consumers some assurance that 
the matter has some elements of permanency. 

“THe Founpry” is the title of anew monthly 
paper which has made its appearance. It is 
of magazine form, contains 32 pages and has a 
neat colored cover. Itseems to fit intoa hith- 
erto unoccupied nitch in American journalism 
and ought to score a success. It is published 
at Detroit. Mr. John A. Penton is the mana- 
ger. We wish him success.—Journal of Com- 
merce, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—A way in which anyone inter- 
ested in the foundry business can secure 
greater value for their money than by subscrib- 
ing for this paper, $1.00 a year. Clubs of 
eight or more, 75¢c each. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston and Chi- 
cago, have received orders recently for supply- 
ing their system of heating to the large foun- 
dries being constructed by the National 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago, and the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Bessemer, Penn. Each of these 
plants will require a blower over 20 feet in 
height and the heaters will contain over three 
milesof lin. steam pipe. Both these foundries 
will also be supplied with the Sturtevant 
cupola blowers, to be driven by direct con- 
nected Sturtevant electric motors, and will be 
the largest of this type of machine that has 
been installed in this country. 
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BOOKS, EXCHANGES, CATA- 
LOGUES, ETC. 

The S. Obermayer Co., of Cincinnati are 
mailing to their customers a neat circular dis- 
criptive of their Reliance Core Compound. It 
is claimed to possess especial advantages for 
small cores, used in brass foundries, etc., be- 
sides being cheap and not possessing the dis- 
advantages common to the foundry flour 
barrel. 


G. P. Millns, of “Perfect Wash” fame and 
manager of the Cleveland Facing Mills, is 
always remembering his friends in some way. 
His latest is a neat pocket papier-maiche slate 
of 6 pages with pencil, with which he is “slat- 
ing” all his old friends and as many new ones 
as he can get. 

Just the thing for a Foundry Foreman’s 
vest pocket. Sent free with sample of “Per- 
fect Wash.” 

We are in receipt of a neatly bound, well- 
written little book of about 100 pages entitled 
“Simple Lessons in Drawing” by Orville H. 
Reynolds, and published by The Debs Pub- 
lishing Company, Terre Haute, Ind. It seems 
to be just what its name implies and we feel 
sure would be a valuable aid to all beginners 
in that most interesting study which is so 
valuable to all mechanics and so little under- 
stood. The priceisnot given, but we are under 
the impression that it is intended to be within 
the means of all and consequently is moderately 
priced. 

The B. F. Sturtevant. Co., Boston, Mass., 
have printed a second edition of 10,000 copies 
of their 200-page general catalogue No. 61, 
which describes the uses of their blowers, ex- 
hausters, engines, forges and heating and venti- 
lating apparatus and they desire to placea 
copy in the office of every superintendent, 
purchasing agent, engineer or manufacturer 
using such machinery. 

All who have not received a copy will con- 
fer a favor by applying at once to above 
address. 

It will be mailed free of charge 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
Conn., send us a large and very handsomely 
illustrated catalogue of over 100 pages, which 
deals at length with the iron structures for 
which this firm has become so justly famous. 
The many modern foundries which have been 
erected in this country during the past few 
years, in which iron has been extensively used, 
have been put up by this company. The very 
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nature of the foundry business is one that is 
peculiarly benefited by the adoption of the 
methods used in iron structures, safety against 
fire, a wide span free as possible for support- 
ing columns, strength to support in many 
instances heavy cranes, etc., are all in this 
catalogue elaborately illustrated. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 
W* have received the initial number of a 

new departure in the journalistic world. 
“THE Founpry,” published by The Foundry 
Publishing Company, of Detroit, and edited by 
the past President-Secretary of the Brother- 
hood, Bro. John A. Penton. “THe Founpry” is 
a neat thirty-two page Journal, replete with 
matters of interest to foundrymen. It would 
appear that this journalistic prodigy had 
passed the stage of babyhood before it reached 
the hands of the printer, as it comes before the 
world a full fledged Journal, chock full of ad- 
vertisements, and promises before the second 
issue to outgrow its clothes. Success to Bro. 
Penton.”—Machinery Molders’ Journal. 


Enclosed please find $7.50 for ten subscribers 
to be sent to acdress enclosed. 
Oscar B. CEcIL, 
Foreman S. P. R. R. Foundry, 
Houston, Texas. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


W. Fitzpatrick, of the S. Obermayer Co., 
Cincinnati, reports business as being away 
above the average through Ohio, and says that 
that firm’s well-known brands of facings are 
meeting with a ready sale. 


Mr. J. Davies of Racine, Wis., has been in- 
strumental in sending THe Founpry 95 sub- 
scribers of that town alone, and there are 
hundreds of men in this country so situated 
that they could do fully as well, if not better, 
if they were to try. 

Mr. Lincoln, of Lincoln’s Foundry, Boston, 
Mass., has associated with himself Mr. L. C. 
Jewett, who is well known to foundrymen 
throughout the country, having had charge of 
shops in Dayton, Toledo, Yonkers, Hartford 
and Brooklyn. Knowing Mr. Jewett to be a 
thorough foundryman we can congratulate 
Mr. Lincoln. 

Their principle work is printing press, sugar 
house and boiler work. 

Tue Founpry notes with pleasure the fact 
that one who has always taken a very great 














interest in everything relating to the foundry 
business and has designed what is, perhaps, the 
most complete foundry plant in America, be- 
sides securing many valuable patents on 
foundry appliances, viz: Mr. John Walker of 
the Walker Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been recently made the recipient of 
some most distinguished honors at the hands 
of anumber of his fellow citizens. At the 
military council of the Army of Uniformed 
Sir Knights Order Sons of St. George, held at 
Detroit on the 17,18 and 19th of October, he 
was unanimously elected to the post Comman- 
der of the Army throughout the world, with 
the title of Lieutenant General Commanding. 
The Uniformed Sir Knights are the most im- 
portant organization of British Americans on 
this continent. The main object of the move- 
ment is “To revive and adapt the ancient spirit 
of English Chivalry to the conditions of 
modern civilization.” Since that event, how- 
ever, we have been pained to learn that a most 
painful and perhaps serious accident has _ be- 
fallen Mr. Walker. The American Street Rail- 
way Asssociation have been holding their con- 
vention in Cleveland, and among other courte- 
sies extended to them was an invitation to visit 
the works of the Walker M’f’g. Co., which was 
accepted and about 200 of the members with 
ladies. on Oct. 21st, availed themselves of the 
opportunity to visit this celebrated establish- 
ment which makes a specialty of cable railway 
machinery. They were royally entertained and 
afterwards sat down to lunch in the “drawing 
room” of the works, which was gaily decorated 
for the occasion. When leading the procession 
of carriages across the Cleveland viaduct, how- 
ever, Mr. Walker’s carriage was struck by a 
strange cart and he was thrown out, falling on 
his right knee. As we goto press we learn 
that inflammation has set in and bears quite a 
quite a serious appearance. 


AMONG THE FOUNDRIES. 


The old Vulcan foundry was partially de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Cause, a passing lo- 
comotive. : 

The Whitman Agricultural Co. are very busy 
on hay press work, having turned out castings 
for 160 presses complete, in the past month. 


Chas. A. Pero, who is well known in the New 
England States section, has accepted the posi- 
tion of foreman of the iron foundry at Thom- 
sonville, Conn. He reports business rushing 
there. 
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The Wuerpel Switch and Signal Co. of E. 
St. Louis, contemplate the erection of a foun- 
dry to their works. 


The Rankin & Fritch Foundry, St. Louis‘ 
are building 3 tandem and 4 cross compound, 
all of the Corliss type. 


The Gurst Bros. Architectual Foundry are 
exceedingly busy on scroll work and stove re- 
pairs. 

Owing to the present busy season the Mis- 
souri Mallable Iron Co. are experiencing some 
difficulty in securing bench molders. 

The Standard Foundry, St. Louis, are en- 
gaged principally on city fire plugs, with pul- 
leys and hangers for out of town concerns. 

The Douglas Pump Co., of Middletown, 
Conn., are doing a good business, the brass de- 
partment doing time and a quarter with a full 
force. 

We are pleased to report that business is 
booming with the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart- 
ford Conn., They have recently received some 
very large orders. 


Theo. Lincoln is building a large addition to 
his foundry at Hartford, Conn., as he finds his 
room inadequate to meet the demands of his 
rapidly increasing business. 


The St. Louis Steel Co., burned out recently 
at E. St. Louis, have resumed again ina _ por- 
tion of the unoccupied quarters of the Sheckell, 
Harrison & Howard Pipe Shop. Car couplings 
and engine cranks is their specialty. 

The St. Louis Sash Weight Co. are enlarging 
their foundry to accommodate ten additional 
molders. The original charter of the Co. ex- 
pired Oct. 12, but was re-incorporated for 30 
years, with Herman Hess, Pres., Adam Linck, 
Sec.-Treas., and L. J. Rodman, V.-P. 


The St. Louis Iron and Machine Co. are 
building the following sized Corliss engines: 
One 20x42 and one 20x36, with ammonia com- 
pressor, for 20-ton ice machine; 2 Lion brick 
presses and some special castings for the 
Wuerpel Switch and Signal Works, together 
with repair work for Mississippi River steam- 
boats. 


The Carondelet foundry increased their 
capacity of molding room lastspring, and from 
present indications will have todo so again. 
They melt 20 tons of iron daily, their principle 
work being Grey Iron for the Wrought Iron 
Range Co., Quick Meal Stove Co. and the 
Twin Burner Stove Co., with some miscellane- 
ous orders. 
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The Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, have 
got their stakes driven for a large addition to 
their foundry, 60 feet long. 


The McNeal Boiler Co., of Akron, O., are 
putting up anew foundry at Barberton, O., a 
suburb of Akron, O. 


The foundry started by Mr. Coates of Alli- 
ance, O., at Cambridge, O., is very busy. They 
have the work of the Cleveland & Marietta 
Railroad. 


The molding department of theSterns M’f’g. 
Company at Erie, Pa., has been damaged by 
fire to the amount of $7,000. The main struc- 
ture escaped damage. 


The Schuyler Electric Co., of Middletown, 
Conn., have just finished an addition to their 
brass foundry which will enable them to double 
their present capacity of ten benches. They 
have received a large government order for 
search light dynamos. 


The South St. Louis Foundry, under the 
managament of R. J. Kilpatrick, have closed 
their pipe pits and will resume in the general 
jobbing business again. G. Lineman, the 
foreman, resigned to accept a similar position 
at Metropolis, Illinois. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
are rushing their foundry on towards comple- 
tion, as they hope to be able to move from 
Geneva, N. Y. soon. They soldtheir 63-inch 
Collian cupola in Geneva to the Herenden Mfg. 
Co., and are replacing it by another one 76 
inches in diameter. 


The new steel gun recently built at the 
Washington Navy yard for one of the war ships 
is amonster. Its length is 46 feet and it tapers 
from a dia meter of 49 inches at the head to 21 
inches at the muzzle. It weighs 79 tons and 
burns up more than 500 pounds of powder 
whenever fired and will hustle a 1000-pound 
shell 13 miles in 30 seconds. 


The Wollaston Foundry Co., of Boston, Mass., 
whose works were totally destroyed by fire last 
May, say they did not know they had such a 
reputation for fine castings until after the fire, 
when all of their old customers urged them to 
rebuild, which they did as soon as possible on 
an enlarged scale, and now have all the work 
they can handle. Among their customers are 
the Emerson & Everett Piano Co. and others. 
One firm went so far as to erect a fire proof 
brick building for the storage of their patterns. 
This building is built on the Wallaston Co’s. 
property. 


The Dayton Malleable Iron Co. are enlarging 
and getting ready toincrease their force. 

King Bros.’ foundry and machine shop at 
Grand Rapids, Wis., burned. Loss, $6,000; no 
insurance. 

The Buckey Malleable Iron Co. are enlarging 
their capacity and getting ready to employ 75 
more molders. 

Owing to increasing business the Thos. D. 
West Foundry Co., at Sharpesville, Pa., al- 
though only started three months, is now 
adding an extension of 130x100 feet to their 
plant. 

The old Colony R. R. have buiit a very hand- 
some depot within 200 feet of their works, the 
station being named Norfold Downs. The 
lady so christening it receiving a fine building 
lot in return. 

The foundry of the Brown & Sharp Co., 
Providence, R. I., exclusive of bath and wash 
rooms, cleaning rooms, cupola house, etc., is 
265x67 feet, andit is said the company take 
pride in showing visitorsthrough their works 
at all times. 

We have received notice that the firm trad- 
ing as Maris Machine Company has sold out 
to, and been succeeded by, the firm bearing the 
name of Maris & Beekley, who will continue 
the business of manufacturing and building 
cranes of all descriptions, overhead tramway, 
teal portable hoists, trolleys, etc., at 2343-2345 
Callowhill street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clark & Flynn’s copper and iron foundry, 
Jersey City. N. J., has been destroyed by fire. 

At West Duluth, Minn., the Marinette Iron 
Works have just turned out the second of the 
two enormous engine beds for the roller mill of 
the York plan. These beds weigh about 45 
tons and are about 27 feet long. The foundry 
is also casting 100 tons of floor plate for this 
plant. 

The model foundry, machine and boiler plant 
of Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago, limited, will be 
traversed by Ridgway’s balance steam hydraulic 
cranes, manufactured by Craig, Ridgway & Co., 
of Coatsville, Pa. There will be six of them in 
the foundry, two in the yard for handling 
flasks, etc., and others in the shops. The com- 
pany has a perfect electrical installation for 
driving the traveling cranes, and their plant, 
when completed, will embody the latest im- 
proved machinery and practice. 

The Haugh-Kurtz Steel Company, of An- 
derson, Ind., manufacturers of open-hearth 
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The foundry of James Baines, Oshkosh, Wis., 
was burned Oct. 28th. Loss, $2,000. 


The Adams Iron Foundry, at Dubuque, Ia., 
started in August, has been completed. It is 
240x85 and built of brick and glass. About 75 
men will be employed. 


The Mt. Pleasant Facing Mill Co., Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Pa., manufacturers of foundry facings, 
etc., have sustained loss, the amount of which 
is not stated, by recent fire. 


The foundry of Noyes & Goddard, at Water- 
ville, Maine, has been destroyed by fire at a 
loss of $10,000 in patterns, castings and raw 
material. 


“Minneapolis and St. Paul foundries are 
over run with orders. Our volume of business 
is a great deal larger than last year and we have 
not only added considerable to our establish- 
ment but also to our force of workmen.” So 
writes the St. Paul Foundry Co. cencerning 
business and the outlook in its line. 


steel ingots, billets, castings, etc., is very busy 
in the manufacture of large castings for United 
States government work. It recently cast the 
largest crank shaft ever made, it is said, in the 
United States, and also large cylinder heads. 
It is now on with work weighing 3 tons and up- 
wards, respectively. A large crane and a 42- 
inch planer have recently been installed. 

The Southern Malleable Iron Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have resumed operations 
after being closed down for several weeks and 
are now making four runs per day. The com- 
pany recently bonded their plant for $50,000, 
the bonds being taken in a short time by a St. 
Louis firm at par. An addition 325x75 will be 
erected. 


THE IRON INDUSTRY. 


Conservative Ideas by a Bay City Writer. 


OTWITHSTANDING the gratifying re- 
ports published by R. G. Dun & Co. con- 
cerning the general prosperity and activity of 
the iron industry in its various departments, 
candor compels the admission that these com- 
mercial reports are at variance with the facts, 
and a careful perusal of the trade journals pub- 
lished in the interests of the machinery foun- 
dry and cognate industries, demonstrate that 
although they do not incline toward a pessi- 
mistic view of the present situation, they are 
also lacking in the roseate views emanating 
from the source alluded to. 
Of course, when commenting on this subject, 


the fact must not be lost sight of that the pre- 
sent is the season of the year usually inclined 
toward slackness, and alsothat a presidental 
year just previous to election, when the atten- 
tion of business men is absorbed in a national 
political contest, the natural and inevitable 
tendency is to neglect even pressing business 
considerations to promote their own particular 
ideas of citizenship, as expressed by the pol- 
itical party with which they may be affiliated, 
and hence a lack of business activity is a 
natural consequence. It must be observed, 
however, that although a candid admission con- 
cerning the present situation of the iron indus- 
try is not indicative of special activity, the 
outlook for the future, when the political effer- 
vescence shall have subsided, and business has 
resumed its normal condition, gives promise of 
healthy thriftiness, even though it may not 
warrant the prediction of unusual activity. 

Bay City has quite a number of extensive 
iron working industries, all of which are en- 
joying a fair degree of prosperity. The 
Industrial works is one of the largest institu- 
institutions of its kind in the state, and has 
this year erected an enormous building across 
the street from its former extensive plant; the 
McKinnon establishment, adjacent to the In- 
dustrial works, is also extending its operations; 
Smalley Bros. machine shop and foundry, ad- 
joining the last named establishment, is one of 
the oldest in the cijy, and has grown to very 
large proportions; the Bay City Iron Works, in 
the north end of the city, has increased its 
capacity recently and is an industry of grow- 
ing tendencies; another one, the Standard 
Machine Works of M. Garland, in the south 
end of the city, has grown from a modest be- 
ginning until it is one of very extensive pro- 
portions, and withal one of the most complete 
in all its appointments with modern labor- 
saving machinery. Machinists throughout 
the city state thatit is also one of the most 
desirable establishments in the city for the 
employee. Mr. Garland last year purchased 
adjoining property across the street and 
erected the Acme foundry, one of the most 
perfect establishments of the kind in Bay 
City, the arrangements for ventilation therein 
being so perfect that it is absolutely comfort- 
able during the taking off of a heat. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. C. Cure. 

Iron Mountain, Mich., 

foundry. 
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MARKET REVIEW. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE FOUNDRY.’ 


CINCINNATI. 
Oct. 29, 1892. 


The business of the past week has been but 
fairly active. The advanced price of Southern 
coke irons are well maintained and further ap- 
preciation would be justifiable were it not .for 
the indisposition of Northern makers to ad- 
vance their figures, At the moment it seems 
to be an adjusting and settling period, prepara- 
tory to a general upward march of values. 
There is not an absolute conflict between 
Northern and Southern makers, but the North- 
ern furnacemen have not reduced their accumu- 
lations, as their Southern brethren have, and 
hence feel a timidity as yet in marking up 
their prices. It is likely that business this 
week will render such action warrantable the 
coming week. Bessemer iron has enjoyed a 
moat gratifying elevation, and steel billets and 
slabs a corresponding improvement. Lake 
Superior charcoals and Southern car wheel 
irons are very firm, and advanced prices are 
being obtained on the leading reliable brands. 
All the metal industries of the country, ex- 
cepting tbe rail mills, are busy. Steel works, 
rolling mills, car works, tool makers, foundries 
and implement manufacturers are all in full 
operation, and many of our customers tell us 
they have never known a period when there 
was more profitable work in sight. 

Money is abundant and general business 
being conducted upon conservative plans, con- 
fidence prevails, and the week closes with a 
healthful, hopeful outlook for the future, 

We quote for cash f. 0. b. cars Cincinnati : 


Southe rn ¢ ‘oke, SS 6d cece seen whe $13 75 to $14 00 
» 2 * andNo.1 Soft, 12 50to 12 75 

Hanging Rock ( tay RNR Si weesecics . 15 50to 16 00 
ay C hareoal, No. 1. wes sscw 186080 1900 
Tennessee Charcoal, No. 1.............6.. 16 OO0to 16 50 
Jackson Co. Stone Coal. No. 1........ ... 16 00to 16 50 
Southern ¢ ‘Oke, Gray Forge........ ss cw £0 BGO 11°96 
Mottled ......<..:.0.::. 1200to 1125 

Standard Alabama C ‘ar W heel Soawanacnesed 18 00 to 19 00 
Tennessee ere eer Si a 17 50 
Lake Superior ™ ee eaatemns 17 50 to 18 00 


‘Rogers, Brown & Co. 


ST. LOUIS. | 
Oct. 29, 1892. 

The past week has witnessed the heaviest 
buying movement for the same period of time 
since January Ist. 

The market continues to improve and prices 
advance contrary to the prediction of some of 
the heavy consumers, who would now like an 
opportunity to make contracts for iron, deliver- 
able the first half of next year, at prices ruling 
30 days ago. 
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The situation, however, is decidedly in favor 
of the seller, and buyers are beginning to 
realize thisfact. Gray Forge is firmly held at 
$9.00, Birmingham basis and the Furnaces are 
not overly anxious for orders at this price. We 
are again compelled to mark up quotations 25 
cents per ton on all grades. 

We quote for cash f. 0. b. cars St. Louis : 

Southern Coke, No. 1 ..$14 50 to $14 75 


LL, REE ie tener 13 to 13 50 

i 2 PG Diindc:cineatickancekeeea 12 75to 13 00 

” NE cn oa cacccca see's ene we 12 to 12 50 

s Charcoal NO 1...066.0. scssee oss 16 0O0to 16 50 

Missouri PO 66s oes nccdeoeeces 14 50to 15 00 

Ohio Softeners... ... ... 16 50to 17 00 

Lake Superior C ar Ww heel. PRINT re 18 00to 18 25 
ee ivan wensanccnes sas 18 50to 187 

Frick’s Connellsville Foundry Coke...... 5 65. 


Rogers, Brown & Meacham. 
J. K. Pollock, Manager. 


BOSTON. 
Oct. 29, 1892. 


We quote for cash delivered Boston : 
Standard Alabama x wictiesenculteaAaeaces $15 59 to $16 00 


Ee aE Tee 14 50to 15 00 

ve 1 Bott ee Ce TC ee 14 50to 15 00 

no (Strong L. S. Coke Iron) ........ 17 00 
Embree (Foundry Bessemer) IX........ 15 7 


Rogers, Brown & Co. 
L. L. Hull, Resident Agent. 


CHICAGO. 
Oct. 29, 1892. 

An active mardet is still the ruling condition; 
the demand continues good for all kinds of 
foundry iron, the call on the Southern Furn- 
aces being especially for soft grades, Since 
last report several companies have advanced 
Grey Forge to $9.00, and No. 1 Soft and No. 2 
Foundry to $10.00, which is a further stiffening 
of 25 cents per ton above previous change. 
Stocks at the Furnaces are being materially re- 
duced, and reports for November Ist are certain 
to show a large reduction during the present 
month. tequests to hurry shipments are 
numerous, indicating that many consumers 
are running from hand to mouth as to supply: 
this is owing in part to the extreme car famine 
which prevails. Northern coke irons continue 
to be held firmly and makers of this class of 
metal are refusing to make concessions. The 
whole situation is of firmness and a better tone 
exists in consequence both among the manu- 
facturers and consumers. 

Lake Superior charcoal irons remain un- 
changed, $17.00 Chicago isthe minimum at 
which leading brands can be purchased and a 
number of furnaces have been obliged to refuse 
further business for delivery this year as con- 
tracts made early in the season will take their: 











entire output. Stocks are being rapidly cut 
down by heavy deliveries which are going for- 
ward and which must be completed before close 
of lake navigation. 


We quote for cash f. 0. b. Chicago: 
Southern Coke,'No. 2 Foundry.... .. .$13 50 to $14 00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft... .......... . 13 Bto 13 75 
Rogers, Brown & Merwin. 


BUFFALO. 
Oct. 29, 1892. 

The interest of consumers of pig iron in this 
vicinity has at last been awakened. The inquiry 
has largely increased, though it is by no means 
as large as it would be if the real situation was 
understood. Further than this, buying seems 
to have begun in earnest and some good sized 
sales have been consummated during the past 
few days. 

Southern iron has still further stiffened, 
being very firm at the advanced prices. There 
have been some slight advances in Lake Super- 
ior coke irons with indications of further 
advance. Lake Superior charcoal is in some 
instances held at fifty cents above prices quoted 
in our last bulletin. 

We quote for cash f. 0. b. cars Buffalo; 

No. . .. Foundry, Strong, Coke Iron, Lake § Superior. 


No. 2X Foundry, Strong, Coke Iron, Lake Super- 


ON ards i a wad was cewkc eu bbad oes cueeue cre 25 
Olio Beromm Sattemer NG. Yann cccccccss csc, cocwcess 15 25 
Jackson County Silvery No. 1........ .... icseesnce Se 
Be IONOT CIOS 5 ore cc ccccoccecsccnceces 17 00 
OI RII, 5 5 oS Sein kRE 5s. wccnes, decease 17 00 
ST INE OR i o52 558 kdadd dcwegkas carseat oe 14 40 
per rere 
FaGmgitigg BOGE CHAPCOEN. 6. occ cc ceed ccvevesicdecesas 20 50 


Rogers, Brown & Co. 
W. T. Shepard, Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Oct. 29, 1892. 

Prices remain firm and unchanged since the 
last report. Consumers of iron are using it 
faster than they expected to when the con- 
tracts were made and consequently every one 
is in a hurry, and furnaces find it simply im- 
possible to ship iron fast enough to meet the 
wants of their customers. Ten, or even five 
years ago the same conditions that exist to-day 
would have moved the price of iron up from 
$5.00 to $7.00 per ton. The chances for an ad- 
vance are good, providing the election goes our 
way. Furnaces should have at least $1.00 
above present prices in order to make fair in- 


terest on their investment. 
We quote for cash f. 0. b, cars Philadelphia. 
Standard Penna. No. 1 dade oNss eens . $15 50 to $16 00 
GME ME ce Sadacune cna 1450to 15 00 
152%to 15 50 
142%to 1450 


Standard Ala. No. 1 = 
No. 2 X. 
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Best Ala. Gray Forge.... ......... c.ceees 1325to 13 50 
Standard Alabama C C C W., such as Bibb 

Cr I a iin cus sscguecqaavaaceue 2050 to 21 00 

Lake Superior Charcoal.............. .... 1850to 19 00 


Rogers, Brown & Co. 
J. M. Warner, Mgr. 


PITTSBURG. 
Nov. 1, 1892. 

So far as actual selling prices are concerned 
the metal market here is almost exactlv where 
it was at the beginning of October, but there 
are now indications of a change for the better 
which were not so apparent at that time. 
There has been a considerable reduction in 
stocks, and while there is yet too large an ac- 
cumulation of iron on hand to justify any ex- 
pectation of a sharp advance, yet the fact that 
the consumption is now ahead of the output 
imparts a decidedly stronger feeling to the 
market. Parties who a few weeks ago were 
anxious to sell, and were disposed even to shade 
prices somewhat if necessary, are now holding 
firmly at figures quoted below. The most dis- 
turbing factor in the present situation is the 
extreme scarcity of railroad cars, which inter- 
feres greatly with the transportation of Pig 
Tron and Coke. 


Cash quotations f. 0. b. cars Pittsburg are as follows : 
No. 1 Foundry . . $14 50 to er = cash 


Gia OE adaeckessasccaccasaanee i3 50 to 
OR rrr re 12 50 to 2 *5 “if 
Mottled and White.. .... ........ .1200to 122% “ 
Warm Blast Charcoal............... 18 00to 2200 ‘ 
Cold Binat Charcoal... .cccccsscce a 22 00to 2700 ** 
MING. cc’ ccucxeceadan aarasewees 13 85to 1400 * 

A. H. Childs 


DETROIT. 
Nov. 1, 1892. 


The dewand for the last few days has not 
been quite so active as the first half of October, 
but this may by only atemporary lull and may 
precede an active market and still further ad- 
vances. This is the general impression among 
sellers. While no general advance has taken 
place, certain well-known brands of Southern 
irons have raised prices from twenty-five to 
fifty cents per ton, but other furnaces not so 
well supplied with orders, are still accepting 
former figures. 


The demand for car and_ ship-building 
material has been active, and prices remain 
firm. 


We report a quiet market, and quote as follows : 
L ake Superior C harcoal, all numbers... .$16 50 to — 00 


Coke. Bessemer... ...... 1600 to 16 50 

‘¢ rere all ore. 16 00 to 17 00 

Seetued Ohio Black Brand... ... ...- 16 50to 17 00 

Southern, No. 1....... ape . 14 50to 15 00 

Southern Gray Forge... .... . 9 ....---- 12 50 to 13 00 

Jackson County (Ohio Silvery dseesxs . 17 to 18 % 
William F. Jarvis & Co. 


















FOUNDERS PERFECT WASH 


IS USED BY THE LARGEST 


IRON FOUNDERS, 


From New York City to San Francisco. 





WRAY? 


BECAUSE IT’S AS ITS NAME INDICATES 


PERFECT x 


For Loam, Dry Sand and Skin Dried Castings, also on Creen Sand 
Work, when Applied with the hand or Camel’s Hair Brush. 


4! 
7S 
\/ 

t 
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Try It and You will not Regret It. 





All Other Facings and Blackings at Lowest Prices. 


CLEVELAND FACING MILLS 


CLEVELAND, OAIO. 


? 
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WANTED! 


Large Contracts for Special Foundry Work. Good 
Iron, Low Prices and Prompt Delivery. Write us. 


lron City Foundry & Machine Co, 


JEFFERSON, - - TEXAS. 


THE IRON FOUNDER. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON 


THE ART OF MOULDING, 


INCLUDING CHAPTERS ON 








Core-Making; Loam, Dry-Sand and Green-Sand Moulding; Also Crystalization, Shrinkage 
and Contraction of Cast Iron and a full explanation of the Science of 
Pressures in moulds; added to which are Formulas for 
Mixtures of Iron, Tables, Rules and Miscel- 
laneous information. 


SIMPSON BOLLAND. 
Practical Moulder and Manager of Factories. 


Handsomely Bound and Containing 58 Chapters, 382 Pages and IlIlus- 
trated with over three hundred engravings. 





Sent Post-Paid on Receipt of Price, $2.50. 


AGENTS WANTED ah. 
In every City and Town in America to whom a liberal Commission will 
be paid. The right man can make money selling this work. TRY IT. 


ADDRESS, 


THE FOUNDRY, 


172 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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AMERICAN 


FOUNDRY PRACTICE, | 


—TREATING OF— 


Loam, Dry Sand and Green Sand 
Molding, 
And containing a Practical Treatise upon the management 


of Cupolas and the Melting of Iron. 


By THOMAS D. WEST, 


Practical Iron Molder and Foundry Foreman. 
391 Paces. FuLry ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid, with ‘“‘THE FOUN- 
DRY”’ One Year, $3. oo. 


W EST’S 


Molder’s Jext-Book, 


BEING 





PART II OF 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY PRACTICE. 


Presenting Best Methods and Original Rules for obtain- 
ing good, Sound clean Castings; and giving Detailed 
Description for making Molds requiring Skill and Experi- 
ence. Also containing a Practical Treatise upon the Con- 
struction of Cranes and Cupolas, and the Melting of Iron 
and Scrap-Steel in Iron Foundries. 


By THOMAS D. WEST, 


Practical Iron Molder and Foundry Foremz an, Member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
of the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, O. 


461 PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, $2.50 postpaid, with ‘*‘THE FOUN- 
_DRY” One stsinace —_ oo. 





Casting and Fenian. 


A Practical Treatise on Casting and Founding, in- 
cluding description of the Modern Mach- 
inery employed in the art. 

By R. E. SPRETSON, Engineer. 
Containing 82 Plates Drawn to Scale. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


CONTENTS: 


Pig-Iron and some of its characteristics; on designing 
castings; furnace and fuel; measures of heat; thermometers 
and pyrometers; refractory materials; crucibles; 
and blowers; patterns, materials used in 
molding; chill casting; malleable cast iron; case 
hardening; casting on other metals; drying stoves; foundry 
pits; crane ladles; foundry cranes; cast steel; brass foundry; 
bronze fine art work; statue founding; bell founding; clean- 


blowing 
engines; fans 


molding ; 


ing and dressing foundings; examples of foundries; cost 

of molding and casting; alloys; etc. 

Price, $6.00 postpaid, with ‘THE FOUN- 
DRY” One Year, $6.50. 
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“LARKI N’S 
‘Brass md tron rounder. 


A New and thoroughly revised Edition. 
NOW READY. 


The Practical Brass and Iron Founder's 
Guide. 


A Treatise on Brass Founding, Molding, the Metals 
and their Alloys, etc. 


By JAMES LARKIN, 


Late Conductor of the Brass Foundry Department in the 
Penn Works, Philadelphia, A new, revised and great- 
ly enlarged Edition. In one volume, 12 mo,, 400 


pages. 
CONTENTS: 


Among the most important and entirely new sections of 
this edition of this valuable and popular book are the fol- 
lowing: Behavoir of Metais and Alloys in Melting and 
Congealing; Malleable Iron Castings; Wrought Iron or 
Mitis Castings; Manufacture of Steel Castings; Casting of 


| Brass; Casting of Bronze; Bell Founding; Chill Casting; 


Casting without Core; Casting on to other metals; Casting 

Iron and other Metals upon Lace, Embroideries, Fern 

Leaves, and other Combustible Materials; Some Modern 

Bronzes. 

Price, $2.50 by mail postpaid, with ‘THE 
FOUNDRY” One Year, $3.00. 








Practical Notes on Pipe Founding, 


By JAMES W. MACFARLANE. 


CONTENTS: 


Pipe foundry plant.—The casing with carriage. 
barrel with carriage. The patterns. 
Specifications. 


The core 
The core boxes. 


Arrangements and operations inside the foundry.—Plan of 
foundry. Making the mold. Making the core. 
ing the molds and cores. Casting the pipes. 
ing out the pipes, etc. Dressing the pipes, etc. 


Dry- 
Empty- 


Arrangements and operations outside the foundry.—Cutting 
and turning and boring. Coating, testing and weighing. 


Matters relating to the management.—The cause and pre- 
vention of bad pipes. Organization and cost of 
production. 


| General arrangement of pipe foundry.—The Lochburn Iron 


. 


Works. 


148 Pages, with 15 Folding Plates, 


8Svo, Cloth. 


$4.00 postpaid, with ‘‘THE FOUNDRY” 
One Year, $4.50. 
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“‘The Longest Pole Knocks the Persimmons.”’ 


“LOWEST QUOTATIONS TAKE THE TRADE."’ “WE ARE WILLING TO TAKE OUR CHANCES.”’ 


All Grades of Molding Sands and Foundry Sup- 
plies kept constantly on Hand. 





MOLDING SAND FOR HEAVY MACHINE CASTINGS. 
Joliet, Woodstock, McHenty, Wanatah, Cary. 


MOLDING SAND FOR STOVE PLATE AND BRASS CASTINGS. 
Albany, Newport, Centerton, Delhi. 


FACING AND BLACKING. 
Plumbago, Silver Lead, Mineral, Heavy Lead, Heavy Stove Pilate, 
Carbonized Return, Charcoal, Soapstone, Seacoal. 
FOUNDRY SUPPLIES. 


Riddles, Shovels, Brushes, Bellows, Rammers, Crucibles, Fire 
Brick, Cupola Blocks, Etc. 


GARDEN CITY SAND CO. 


159 La Salle Street, - - CHICACO, ILLS. 








ANTIQUE POINTED. | -- ROMAN STYLE. 











FOUNDRYMEN 


AND ALL OTHERS REQUIRING 


PATTERN LETTERS AND FICURES, 


ROMAN BRAND 












g | 
Will do well by sending for our Catalogue. We have the —_@ S 
greatest variety and largest stock which enables us to fill “— 
all orders promptly. = 


_H. W. KNIGHT & SON, 


P. O. Drawer 1156. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


i SHARP FACE curiam. 


HAIR LINE GOTHIC. al 
a 
ZEEE E E 
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DIXON’ 3 


PLUMBAGO OR BLACK LEAD 





90 CRUCIBLES 


Have been known among foundry-men for 
nearly three score and ten years. They are 
considered by governments and smelters 
throughout the world as the 


*% STANDARD * 


For Quality and Long Life, 


We employ only skilled and experienced 
workmen and use the best material. We 
invite inquiries for circulars, etc., from all 
who are interested in blacklead crucibles or 
other graphite productions. 


Jos. Dixon Grucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














| PATENTED MAR | tnirh / 
FRB) 26 are 


The Woodruff aie ee Machine. 


Saves all shot and scale iron from foundry refuse. Used, appreciated and 
commended by Leading Founders in all parts of the country. 


THE AUDUBON MACHINE WORKS, 
Builders of Special Machinery. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







































A Great Deal of Natural Gas is some- 
y 41 \- \) times brought into service to effect the sale 
of any and all Kinds of Goods, : 


FOUNDRY SUPPLIES 


included. Our Method is somewhat differ- 
ent, we try to handle Goods which will sell 





o , themselves when once introduced. No one 

Py i appreciates a good article more than a foun- 

dryman, for instance, here is a Riddle, first-class in every Particular 

and at a very Reasonable Price. Another thing, we have an Immense 
Stock of 


FOUNDRY FLOUR, 


made from Michigan 
wheat, packed in bar- 
rels, (196 Ibs.) which we # 
can deliver in car loads {\# 
or less to every Foun- 
dry in the entire Coun- 
try at lower prices than 


ever before offered. 


Write for Prices. 


F. B. STEVENS, 


74 Griswold Street, - DETROIT, MICH. 





CUPOLA 
FURNACE 


UNRIVALED, * 
RAPID MELTER, 
* ECONOMICAL. 





UR Works are now running full double turn, making twenty-two (22) working hours each 
day, and we take this opportunity of asking the indulgence of our patrons, if their orders 

are not filled as promptly as they think they should be. 
We hope to “catch up” with our orders before the close of the year and are filling each 
im turn. 


Byram & CompPANy, 
FOUNDRY OUTFITTERS. 





OUR NEW x 


GEARED 
FOUNDRY 
LADLES. 


THE LATEST SUCCESS. . 
ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Byram & Company, 
IRON WORKS, 
Wiviten cee DETROIT, MICH. - 





